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Social Security in Review 





A DECREASE of 25,900 in the number of re- 
cipients of aid to dependent children highlighted 
changes in the public assistance caseloads in 
August. The decline (0.8 percent) reflected 
largely the substantial drop of 30,000 in Louisi- 
ana’s caseload. In that State the application of 
i policy regarding suitable homes was primarily 
responsible for reducing the number of families 
receiving aid by 6400 and the number of children 
by 24,000. 

Although 36 States reported declines in old-age 
assistance, there was only a shght drop in the 
national caseload. In aid to the blind the case- 
load also declined shghtly. 

\bout 
ceived aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled in August than in July. 


1.900 or 0.5 percent more persons re- 


The number of 
recipients under the State and/or loeally financed 


programs of general assistance rose in August for 


the first time in 5 months: the inerease was about 


PO O00, 


Lugust July Lugus 
]so0 ” } 
O.p-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DisaBtLiryY INSURANCE 
Monthly benefits in current-pay ment status 
Number (in thousands). -- 14,464 14,376 13,396 
Amount (in millions $906.2 $899.1 $822.0 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker $73.91 $73.79 $72.46 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month-. $84.01 $85.14 $82.69 
Purcic ASsisr anc 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Old-age assistance _- ’ : 2,353 2,355 2,408 
Aid to dependent children (total 2,982 3,006 2,911 
Aid to the blind____-- , 108 108 109 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 366 365 343 
General assistance (cases) ‘ 360 353 380 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance _____.- ..-- $68.79 $68.23 $64.62 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient) -- 29.38 29.18 28.34 
Aid to the blind........ ‘ ee . 73.07 72.79 69.11 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 66.32 66.21 63.44 
General assistance per case)... 68.39 66.69 67.63 
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Total expenditures for assistance, including 
vendor payments for medical care, amounted to 
3514.7 million—$2.7 million or 0.9 percent more 
than the total in July. For the special types of 
public assistance, the largest change—an increase 
of $1.2 million—occurred in old-age assistance. 
This increase was mainly attributable to larger 
mounts of vendor payments for medical care in 
California, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Washington. 
General assistance payments, exclusive of vendor 
payments for medical care, rose $1.0 million or 
t.4 percent. 


Average Payment Higher 
in All Assistance Programs 


For the Nation as a whole, the average payment 
per recipient increased 56 cents in old-age assist- 
ance and rose by a few cents in each of the three 
other special types of public assistance. In gen- 
eral assistance the average payment per case was 
$1.70 higher than in July. 

Among the States, most of the sizable changes 
in average payments for the special types of pub- 
lic assistance were attributable to fluctuations in 
umounts of vendor payments for medical care. 
Ifawaii, in changing from prepayment to a post- 
payment method of paying for medical care, made 
no payments during August. As a result the av- 
erage payment per recipient was substantially 
reduced in the adult programs, but in aid to de- 
pendent children the effect was partially offset 
by extra allowances for school children. Dela- 
ware, to conserve funds, reduced individual pay- 
ments 11 percent in aid to dependent children and 
15 percent in aid to the permanently and totally 
(lisabled; the average payment per recipient de- 
creased $2.46 and $10.69, respectively. 





Beneficiary Rolls Expand at Rapid Rate 


The number of old-age, survivor, and disability 
insurance beneficiaries continued to increase at 
au rapid rate during the 12-month period ended 
August 1960. By the end of August, 14.5 million 
persons were receiving monthly benefits, almost 
1.1 million more than a year earlier. The number 
of disabled workers aged 50-64 and their de- 
pendents receiving monthly benefits increased by 
one-third during the 12 months and totaled 545,- 
000 in August. Retired workers and their de- 
pendents numbered 10.4 million, a 7-percent in- 
crease, and the number of survivor beneficiaries 
rose 8 percent to 3.5 million. As a proportion of 
all beneficiaries, retired workers and their de- 
pendents made up 72 percent, survivor benefici- 
aries 24 percent, and disabled workers and their 
dependents 4 percent. 


Civilian labor force,' total (in thousands). 
ae a eee 
Unemployed...-- 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates)? 3___ 
Wage and salary disbursements_..___._. 
Proprietors’ income...-.-..-- eer tk Se 2 aera 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 
Social insurance and related payments.__.-_- 
Public assistance......................- 


Less: Personal contributions for social insurance. 


Consumer price index,? ¢ all items (1947-49 =100) - 
Medical care-___- 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning January 
1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 

2 Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii, except that personal income includes 
pay of Federal personne! stationed abroad. 

3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 





At the end of August, benefits were being paid 
aut a monthly rate of $906.2 million—$84.1 million 
more than the total a year earlier. August was 
the first month that the monthly benefit rate ex- 
ceeded $900 million. It had taken 1614 years from 
the time monthly benefits were first payable to 
reach the $450 million mark; it took only 4 years 
to double that figure. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 181,000 per- 
sons in August, about 7,000 less than in July and 
fewer than in any month since February. Three- 
fifths of the monthly benefit awards were made 
to retired workers and their wives, husbands, and 
children; one-fourth to young widows, children, 
aged widows, widowers, and parents of deceased 
workers; and one-eighth to disabled workers and 
their wives, husbands, and children. Lump-sum 
death payments totaling $14.1 million 
awarded in August to 69,700 persons. 


were 


Lugust July tugust Calendar year 

1960 1960 1959 1959 1958 
a 72,070 72,706 70, 667 69,394 68,647 
eae, ae 68, 282 68, 689 67,241 65,581 63,966 
3 ee 3,788 4,017 4,426 3,813 4,68] 
: = $407.6 $407.3 $383.3 $383.3 $360.3 
sia ace ioeeclctat bien 275.1 275.1 258.6 258.2 239.7 
poaememed 47.7 18.2 45.7 416.5 46.4 
gl : : 53.9 53.5 49.8 419.2 45.4 
pasa eee ee 23.4 23.0 21.1 21.2 20.4 
en : 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.0 
en eer 13.8 13.7 12.8 12.8 12.3 
coe ee een Bans 9.4 9.3 7.8 7.8 6.8 
a a 126.6 126.6 124.8 124.6 123.5 
ieee omoeanene 120.1 120.6 118.3 118.3 120.3 
pee eaeee meen 156.7 156.4 151.4 150.8 144.6 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they have 
been regrouped; for definitions, sce the Annval Statistical Supplement, 1958, 
page 1, table 1. 

‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Voluntary Health Insurance and Private 
Medical Care Expenditures, 1948-59 


THE NATION’s private expenditures for medi- 
cal care required $18.3 billion in 1959, a sum 
equivalent to 5.4 percent of disposable personal 
income. Seventy-two percent—$13_ billion—was 
spent directly by consumers, and the balance was 
accounted for by insurance and prepayment ar- 
rangements. The total was nearly $1.6 billion 
higher than the amount spent in 1958. Expendi- 
tures made directly by consumers rose $916 mil- 
lion, an increase exceeded in only 2 other years. 
Those represented by insurance and prepayment 
rose an unprecedented $641 million. 

Per capita expenditures for medical care in 
1959 amounted to $105, almost double the 1948 
figure. Out-of-pocket expenditures by consumers 
were $75.49 per capita, and insurance accounted 
for $29.33 per capita. 

<xpenditures made from public funds for the 
medical care of civilians are largely, though not 
entirely, excluded from these sums. The amounts 
spent for medical care of veterans and Indians 
and for Public Health Service hospitals are thus 
excluded, as well as vendor payments for persons 
receiving public assistance. Also excluded are 
expenditures of $50 million under Medicare—the 
program that provides care in civilian hospitals 
from private doctors for dependents of the mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. To date the series 
excludes most civilian expenditures in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

The data include increasing sums derived from 
taxes, however, when tax funds are used for the 
contributions of government, as employer, toward 
the purchase of private health insurance for local, 
State, and Federal government employees. In 
1960 these amounts will be further increased by 
the Federal Government’s use of general revenue 
to pay its share of the costs of private health 
insurance under the recently enacted program 
covering nearly 1.8 million Federal employees 
and their 2 million or more dependents. This 
program alone will require at least $114 million 


* Division of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 
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of tax funds yearly. In New York and Massa- 
chusetts, State government employees and em- 
ployees of local government units electing to come 
under the State program are also eligible for this 
type of fringe benefit; expenditures for the latest 
12 months amounted to $18.6 million, of which 
government as employer contributed $8.0 million. 
State employees in Rhode Island and Wisconsin 
became insured, with the State contributing to the 
cost, in 1960; and such a program is being actively 
considered in California and Michigan. Many 
smaller units of government also contribute as 
employer to the cost of private health insurance 
for their employees, but the extent of this use of 
public funds has not been measured. 


AGGREGATE PRIVATE EXPENDITURES 
FOR MEDICAL CARE 


The National Income Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce prepares basic data on per- 
sonal consumption expenditures. It projects esti- 
mates for the latest year from past trends and re- 
vises the data as necessary when firm figures for 
past years become available. The data relating to 
medical care expenditures released in August 
1960 contain upward adjustments for 1957 and 
1958, based on more complete reports from the 
income-tax returns of members of the health 
professions and on more recent data from the 
Bureau of the Census. 

As a result of these adjustments, the aggregate 
for 1957 personal consumption expenditures for 
medical care is $135 million more than the esti- 
mate published in this series in the December 
1959 Burietin. The revised figure for 1958 is 
$362 million higher than the figure released in 
1959. Upward adjustments in the 1958 data were 
found necessary for physicians’ incomes (a rise 
of $225 million), dentists’ incomes ($180 million), 
other professional services ($18 million), and 
medicines ($49 million). The previous estimate 
for expenditures for appliances was reduced by 
$110 million. 





The Division of Program Research of the So- 
cial Security Administration uses the Department 
of Commerce figures without adjustment for 
dentists’ services, medicines, appliances, and other 





professional services. Data relating to private 
expenditures for hospital care and for nursing 
homes are developed annually by the Division. 
The extent of health insurance income and of 


TABLE 1.—Private expenditures for medical care and for voluntary health insurance: Amount, percentage distribution, and percent of 


disposable personal income, by type of expenditure, 1948-59 } 























































Type of expenditure 1948 1950 1955 1957 1958 1959 
Amount (in millions) 

OE. .conancnnrsccnnnnanasnancucnessscecrecesnnnnacecasensecccecasesccsscscancescacecesacsseceseseese $7,647 | $8,645 |s12,849 Isis, 488 \sin, 750 $18,317 
SONG PR MINTO 8 nn cnn cane cncanseneswunccsnnscosorcsscnsseccncsnessbesascsseseecespuacoscossucesesesee 6,785 | 7,354 | 9.609 | 11.344 | 12.262 | 13,178 
RNIN? OTB oo once cncnenccceeccensnnessensesneennacesnescscctasmeccccsnsesacséenscceoucsosccauss 606 992 | 2,536 | 3,474 | 3,877 4,399 
SE ES oinscicnnncsnanstuesancesdtadensensanendccessuneahensbisdaucaneacupneeaeniaseee 256 299 614 670 620 740 
III 5 ooo cn cn cnatinikuenvanndmonpeicenamekanenn hanes had bbaieemeametaeabeued boadoaakaue 1,881 | 2.315 | 3,851 | 4,506] 5.192 5,514 

NE I ii ctenniknntininnsan pan inenninn minim nseonisnaakaheneihnasewesmumpugeneuaatesaneminiiaes 1,234 | 1,446] 1,833) 1.917] 2.170 2,131 
Manton onan ean nacaenbocncineenaacsasuneaeon nas alenakaeaeesenensrscnsaennaccsesaneeree 455 680 | 1,679 | 2,304] 2,491 2,945 
I  IIININL,.... «icici piniineinneesineminaneEn seen bees hinEks MGmupai eee eka Gmmanae 192 189 339 375 341 439 
EIRENE sco nn cdo o ss coin annienebasondesesnenesaninn saumenemensadecechusscundenabnasooe 2.424 | 2.572] 3.529 | 4,181 | 4,515 4,988 
Sn NE niko nncicacancnsancesesnansenbsnsancsnseenessaenadsenasosesscounsuntebssccneessebeses 2,209 | 2,150} 2.3971 2,717] 2.950 3,233 
ET so ic i atgn eadicinenaccnemenbeendGassnanensanhimedpabadusdeeaenbnadnisskedwesbeue 151 312 857 1,170 | 1,286 1,454 
RII OIIIsincicnnnatesnekinaninseccanesneububosaasheknieenkasainnpbesbaeweeneneeesent 64 110 275 204 279 302 
SE EE ats atone bancenenadospaatheedaenncenansnaninnasnnensenennneenieenesecadeemnena ae 900 961} 1,508] 1,737] 1.854 1,963 
Doe iet0S nnn nc ew ene cccnenccccocccocncncococncesocccowcrnccescsescccccccceseccwcwcccccccesecccece 1,466 | 1,719 | 2,473 | 3,062] 3,310 3,604 
RE RE Se a ee nace nee eee aE 431 486 685 990 yl 1,185 
er EN INN IND  oiiinctececntmennkncanccesenecustenscosmensantonmsesbesunnpunauneccsersebcanseen 445 482 653 741 787 842 
EE TNO oc ccendiecinedcntsncnanenecbocnsscussenunenenddonstosdsbsnnabudenenessssseeeesseauesbauenll 100 110 150 180 200 220 
Percentage distribution 

I  iviccecdssencndienokccntnbinncnndsdenessncbanneeeisbnsennebnien sabes bbbbemtanseeskeeseaenesenne 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0; 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
Iced oie ase pulseless cima grb eden oe sess slants ie eiacds va oceania 88.7 85.1 75.5 73.2 73.2 71.9 
2 tn cioo in opsnnacapicnsnessnenngieeseanin an nesebenenanesiaennabasase dian aaeeS Aen 7.9 11.5 19.7 22.4 23.1 24.0 
BeRORNNS Gal DIODE FMAM. 20 ncicrnc cnc nccctcncnccnnssnccescncucsencsesestadcesossassesccasescccnscceceseucs 3.3 3.5 4.8 4.3 3.7 4.0 
ee ices esncccceneentsecscnscunsobenennshinsebebessanneeseaesncheneucesessumesoun 24.6 26.8 30.0 29.7 30.4 30.1 

DOW DOF TPINB noon ec een ccccccnnwsccceccnceneccvcucccesncccsssounconssanseescccccccccccceseusece 16.1 16.7 14.3 12.4 12.9 11.6 
NT NINN 51rd nnn kane iadeeensenkesnhneanhennseeecmakteeebneneneeandinebakegeauusamudeddsisaiih 6.0 7.9 13.1 14.9 15.5 16.1 
EN IN inn cnn gan cumn cn enkhnnhnnnennananeiamnhnonuneniidimaintas 2.5 y | 2.6 2.4 2.0 2.4 
Physicians’ services.............cececocncowcercccccencenecnecceceresececccoccccccccccees 31.7 29.8 27.5 27.0 26.9 27.2 
IIR (023000 1045 (sco sees cuba bbbniaininniei amine cat aianiene 28.9 24.9 18.7 17.5 17.6 17.7 
Insurance henefits.......... 2.0 3.6 6.7 7.6 A i 7.9 
Expenses for prepayment-..-. 8 1.3 2.1 1.9 VB 1.6 
SE SEI ono cnnnbcsentnesscudanssnbebnnesnneenuaanpadehunebonecemanshpaaEkeasenasamaianill 11.8 11.1 11.7 11.2 11.1 10.7 
DI eros ees 5k calc aiciebkhinamnininnamesencbaneembeaud ei hedeneioenien beds nunweemacnceabe 19.2 19.9 19.2 19.8 20.0 19.1 
Appliances................---eccccccecccccccccccccccece ecweccccccwecenccenccccnceecesccocccesccccccccceccese 5.6 5.6 5.3 6.4 5.9 6.5 
PE iio en cciirennsn cen ntbencntecnsnsccdenncencnnnnsncounsecsecteeonscubdsaneseneenseneneusessenceees 7.1 6.8 6.2 5.9 5.9 5.8 
Percent of disposable personal income & 

PN ch cctks bdacdicbbinsbiscnmscagnsascnenenenssnscedundescednnbeansmnneassuescseaesesereeeseeuspuenn 4.0 4.2 4.7 5.0 5.3 5.4 
Ns ds ndcececkackientaceiesesbindinnncndmedeicebeestdasonsececmnabengehieaieaneeseneen 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.9 
SII 10.6. cannednchoncseaennanndculinnensbnehanteneadisebbnensaannanudeh ais cnas pana 3 5 9 | 1.2 a 
Expenses for propayMent............2c.-cccnccccnccccnnccccccnccocccncccccwccscccccccccccscccccconccesscoecce ol ok 2 2 a a 
INN, cnt nchicacdindsndvecnbncncehendenwensendensiebhngs athanobsenenheetebnbbnabweneneauastt 1.0 ye 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.6 

Direct payments...... 022222 owen cence cen ewe c cn ceneccccnccnececececccerececcccccccosccccceces 7 od of 6 m 6 
ee ere Ae een eee ene em One sane So et eee een 2 3 6 ES i 8 9 
nn SIN, 2 can mamnnmeminneaibenemmisieminnnstnimistninsia ks nib ioisintniigeeldaiNdiiiccsaaessie Ole 1 -l ak ol | | 
oot aain ch anenuaninab bn pam MOL Sapee nen Snneennananeaneeeees aaa OnneReae 1.3 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.5 
ne SEE ee eee ee rere ne Gee oem 1.2 1.0 9 9 9 1.0 
I iin cans domed bienin een ebteebeenannee nes mnentnnearesemenasnsaeenaneesendnenanninm el 2 3 4 4 4 
EE TT PI II in veindc ence cman cccunneccscanctesnsocdsntnnenenSshnesseussbnleeedeshinGenteemesacess ol ol | | ox 
SS EE NE TE AE ee ate ne Ee er onl I ie ST 5 5 5 6 6 6 
DE ee Le Lc cenanpembradnanahnnenenceebeneiasiees sémbn esa eniae aeaaaal 8 8 9 1.0 1.0 1. 
OE E_ESS EEE EE OTL MT MOA ENT A TTC Le TE TO NT 2 .2 o2 3 3 a 
Pres nescepencenccsnbskcnncchosunnechoadkbbeencagscbonnadbaweneraGnsscuniinwe eee TOeeene 3 3 3 3 3 3 





























1 Data for years before 1957 are from tables IT-4. the Department of Com- 
merce, U. S. Income and Output, Supplement to Survey of Current Business, 
1959. Data for 1957-59 are from table 15, Surrey of Current Business, National 
Income Number, July 1960. Consumer expenditures include employer con- 
tributions to health insurance premiums or health benefit costs. Excludes 
medical care expenditures for the Armed Forces and veterans, those made 
by public health and other government agencies and under workmen's 
compensation laws, and those of private philanthropic organizations directly 
to or by hospitals. 

2 Data from table 3. Represents the difference between expenditures for 
health insurance premiums (earned income) and amounts returned to con- 
sumers as benefits. : 

3 Estimates of amounts received by hospitals based on data in Hospitals, 
June of each year 1949-54 and September 1955-60. For details, see earlier 
articles in this series (Social Security Bulletin, January 1950 and December of 


each year 1951-59). 

4 Amounts received by physicians from patients adjusted by an addition 
to figure reported in Survey of Current Business for salaries of physicians em- 
ployed in prepayment medical service plans and for physicians’ services in 
student health services. Excludes amounts private practitioners received 
from nonconsumer sources ‘equal to about 10 percent of the amounts shown), 
such as those for workmen's compensation cases, and physical examinations 
connected with writing life insurance. 

§ Includes also prepaid dental benefits and other services provided through 
prepayment plans; amounts are not large enough to be allocated to the ap- 
propriate consumer expenditure. 

6 Services of osteopathic physicians, chiropractors, podiatrists, private-duty 
trained nurses. and miscellaneous curative and healing professions. 

7 Only nursing homes with skilled nursing care. 

* Data from table 4, p. 11, Survey of Current Business, July 1960. 
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expenditures for insured benefits is also deter- 
mined by the Division through the cooperation of 
the carriers or their national organizations. 

After the income and expenditures for benefits 
among all types of carriers have been determined 
separately for hospitalization and_pliysicians’ 
services, the three-part division shown for out- 
lays for hospital care is developed. The data 
showing the level of private payments for physi- 
cians’ services are taken from the Department of 
Commerce series, with an addition for amounts 
received by salaried doctors in prepaid group- 
practice plans; the three-way division for this 
item into direct payments, insurance benefits, and 
expenses for prepayment is then made. 

The Nation’s private medical bill in 1959, in 
advancing $1.6 billion to $18.3 billion (table 1), 
reflected both a recovery from the 1957-58 re- 
cession and an increased rate of spending for 
medical care. The year 1959 resembled 1956 in 
the extent of the advance not only in out-of- 
pocket expenditures but also in insurance pay- 
ments. In advancing to the new level of $13.2 
billion, direct payments rose as much as they had 
from 1957 to 1958; at the same time insurance 
registered its largest increase in the 12 years en- 
compassed in the annual survey made by the 
Social Security Administration and passed the 
$5 billion mark. 

Aggregate expenditures for medical care have 
advanced 140 percent from 1948 to 1959, but this 
increase is a composite of much larger increases 
for some items (193 percent for hospital care) 
and smaller increases for others (106 percent for 
physicians’ services and 90 percent for other 
professional services). 

From 1955 to 1959, expenditures rose 43 per- 
cent. The amounts expended for hospital care 
and for physicians’ services both advanced at 
about the same rate as expenditures for all medi- 
cal care in this period. 


It appears that no significant shifts have oc- 
curred in the proportions of the Nation's medical 
care bill going to hospitals, physicians, and 
dentists and for other medical care items since 
about 1955. From 1948 to 1955, there had been 
a gradual increase in the proportion spent for 
hospital care, a decline in the proportion allocated 
to physicians’ services, and almost no fluctuation 


in the percentage that other items contributed to 
the total. 
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As insurance benefits for hospital care ex- 
panded, a slight reduction in the proportion of 
the total medical bill derived from direct pay- 
ments to hospitals can be noted. No similar de- 
cline in the direct payment segment for physi- 
cians’ services has been registered for the past 
& years, however, and insurance benefits have 
made relatively little progress in the past 5 years 
in assuming a larger proportion of the Nation’s 
yearly private medical bill for physicians’ 
services, 

In the 12 years covered by the Social Security 
Administration survey, 1959 was the first year in 
which insurance benefits offset all the expansion 
in hospital costs and in addition replaced some 
of the direct outlays made by hospital patients 
at the time of receiving care. A lower-than-usual 
expansion in hospital insurance had resulted from 
the recession of 1957-58. In 1959, hospital in- 
surance recovered lost business and moved ahead 
once more. Although the amounts people spent 
directly were higher in 1959 than they had been 
in 1957, they were slightly lower than in 1958— 
a year when insurance benefits had not shown a 
corresponding expansion. Expenses for prepay- 
ment (the difference between premium income 
and insurance benefits) rose sharply from 1958 
to 1959, reflecting both the growth in insurance 
and a drop in the loss ratio between insurance 
income and expenditures for benefits. 


In the early years of this series, insurance bene- 
fits took over an additional 2 percent of the Na- 
tion’s private medical bill each year, going from 
8 percent to 20 percent in 7 years. In the 4 years 
since 1955, the proportion identified as coming 
from insurance benefits advanced from 20 per- 
cent to 24+ percent—an average of only 1 percent 
a year. It is apparent that expansion of insur- 
ance benefits has become an uphill effort in the 
face of increasing prices, a growing population, 
and the fact that large segments of the population 
are already covered for some benefits. 


Relation to Personal Income 


Table 1 also relates annual medical care ex- 
penditures to annual disposable personal income. 
In 1948, only 4.0 percent of disposable personal 
income was devoted to private expenditures for 
medical care. The level of disposable personal 





income assigned to medical care has been steadily 
climbing—a fraction of 1 percent yearly—and 
by 1959 the proportion of income devoted to the 
purchase of medical care had advanced by a third, 
to 5.4 percent. 

For most of the years in the series, direct pay- 
ments have remained a fairly constant proportion 
of disposable personal income; the expansion in 
the proportion of income used to obtain medical 
care has been almost entirely in the prepayment 
sector. As employers assume an ever larger share 
of the costs financed through prepayment, pre- 
sumably the consumer finds that his personal in- 
come has become increasingly available to be 
spent for dental care, medicines, and appliances— 
items not often covered by insurance. 

The 1.4-percent increase in disposable personal 
income spent for medical care consisted of 0.6 
points for hospital care, 0.2 for physicians’ serv- 
ices, 0.3 for medicines, 0.2 for appliances, and 
0.1 for dentists. Direct payments rose a net of 
U.3 percentage points in the 12 years; the rise of 
0.6 points for the last three items was partially 
offset by a drop of 0.3 points in direct payments 
for hospital and physicians’ services. 

From 1955 to 1959, medical expenditures as a 
proportion of disposable personal income rose 0.7 
percent to 5.4 percent. Out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures for hospital care fell (except for the reces- 


TaBLE 2.—Private expenditures for medical care and for volun- 
tary health insurance: Amount per capita, by type of expenditure, 
selected years, 1948-59 



































Percentage 
change— 
of expenditure | 1948 | 1950 | 1955 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 
_— _ 1950 | 1959 
from | from 
1948 | 1¥55 
} 
| free $52.68) $57.56, $79.17 $91.99 $97.77 $104.93) 99.2! 32.5 
| ——————EE | 
Direct payments..... 46.74| 48.96| 59.76| 67.38| 71.53] 75.49) 61.5| 26.3 
Insurance benefits....| 4.17) 6.60) 15.62, 20.63) 22.62) 25.19) 504.1) 61.3 
Expenses for prepay- 
ma... 1.76] 1.99} 3.78) 3.98) 3.62} 4.24) 140.9) 12.2 
Hospital services_-_..- 12.96} 15.41} 23.73) 27.30) 29.76) 31.59) 143.8) 33.1 
Direct payments...| 8.50} 9.63) 11.29) 11.39) 12.66) 12.21) 43.6) 8.1 
Insurance benefits..| 3.13) 4.53) 10.34) 13.68) 15.11) 16.86) 438.7) 63.1 
Expenses for pre- | 
payment....... 1.32} 1.26) 2.09) 2.23) 1.99) 2.51} 90.2) 20.1 
Physicians’ services..| 16.70| 17.12) 21.74! 24.83) 26.34) 28.57) 71.1) 31.4 
Direct payments...| 15.22, 14.31) 14.77 16.14) 17.21) 18.52; 21.7) 25.4 
Insurance benefits..| 1.04) 2.08) 5.28) 6.95) 7.50) 8.33) 701.0) 57.8 
Expenses for pre- | 
payment a -44 -73| 1.60) 1.75) 1.63 1.73) 293.2} 2.4 
Dentists’ services....| 6.20) 6.40} 9.29) 10.32) 10.82) 11.25) 81.5) 21.9 
aa 10.10) 11.44 15.24) 18.19: 19.31] 20.65, 104.5) 35.5 
Appliances..........- 2.97; 3.24) 4.22) 5.88) 5.78) 6.79) 128.6) 60.9 
==... 3.75) 3.04) 4.05) 5.47) 8.76 6.08 62.1| 22.8 














1 Includes expenditures by consumers and employers for health insurance 
premiums, (See footnotes to table 1 for details.) 
2 Other professional services and nursing homes with skilled nursing care. 





sion year), and those for physicians’ services, 
along with those for the remaining items, were 
higher in 1959 than in 1955. 


PER CAPITA PRIVATE MEDICAL 
CARE EXPENDITURES 


In table 2, per capita expenditures for selected 
years starting in 1948 are shown. When growth 
in the population is eliminated as a factor con- 
tributing to increased spending, as in this table, 
the advance in private medical care expenditures 
in the 12 years has been slightly less than 100 
percent, but gross expenditures have increased 
140 percent.’ Hospital costs per capita increased 
144 percent, and those for physicians’ services 
rose half as much (71 percent). 

From 1955 to 1959 medical care costs per capita 
registered a 32-percent increase. Out-of-pocket 
expenditures rose 26 percent, and insurance bene- 
fits went up 61 percent. The percentage change 
in per capita costs for the different items varied 
much less from 1955 to 1959 than over the entire 
12-year period. Worth noting is the fact that 
hospital and physicians’ costs both moved up 
almost the same number of percentage points 
from 1955 to 1959, whereas hospital services had 
moved up much more sharply from 1948 to 1955 
than physicians’ costs. A more significant rise 
has occurred in per capita expenditures for ap- 
pliances than for drugs in the period 1955-59. 

The Department of Commerce revisions in the 
estimates of expenditures for physicians’ services 
increased the proportion of direct payments in- 
cluded in total expenditures previously reported, 
since the estimates of insurance benefits had not 
been changed. The revisions increased per capita 
direct expenditures by 34 cents in 1957 (from 
$15.80 to $16.14) and by $1.31 in 1958 (from 
$15.90 to $17.21). Obviously the substantial re- 
vision made in the 1958 data meant that insurance 
benefits were meeting less of the physicians’ bill 
than was believed when the measurements were 
made a year ago. 

The insurance data used in this article include 
types of insurance benefits that go beyond the 
two types shown, since some prepaid dental care 
is also included as well as some prepayment for 


* The population increased 20 percent from 1948 to 1960. 
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medicines and appliances, and even some for 
nursing-home care. By 1959, prepaid dental care 
began to assume proportions that would show up 
in the data on per capita expenditures; it has now 
passed the $1 million mark and by the end of 
1960 may be close to $2 million—about 1 cent 
per capita. None of the other prepaid services or 
supplies begins to approach the level of prepaid 
dental care. 

A look at per capita expenditures in 1959 for 
medicines ($20.65) explains the interest being dis- 
played by consumer groups in the possibilities of 
prepaying for drugs and prescriptions by operat- 
ing their own dispensaries. Among the 129 inde- 
pendent group-practice prepayment plans sur- 
veyed in 1960, 45 operated pharmacies? and 21 
had arrangements for drug purchases at savings 
to their members. 


INSURANCE AGAINST MEDICAL CARE COSTS 


An upward adjustment in premium income 
among insurance carriers was registered in 1959, 
as forecast in the Butietrn for December 1959. 
Table 3 shows graphically the development of the 
insurance industry from a business involving less 
than $1 billion shortly after World War ITI to the 
$5 billion giant that it is today. Premiums are 
six times as high as they were in 1948, and bene- 
fits are more than seven times the 1948 figure. 
The expenses for operating the industry, estab- 
lishing reserves, and the like (the difference be- 
tween premium income and expenditures for bene- 
fits) have taken an increasingly smaller part of 
income as time has passed. 

Eleven cents more of each dollar spent for 
hospital insurance and 10 cents more of each 
dollar spent for physicians’ services were returned 
as benefits in 1959 than in 1948. One reasen is 
that operating expenses among insurance carriers 
have not risen at the same rate as hospital costs 
or physicians’ charges. The salaries paid the 
clerical force employed by an insurance carrier to 
process hospital bills would not have risen as fast 
as the dollars in claims being paid out. The $100 
hospital bill of 1948 might now well be double 


*Many of the plans operate more than one health 
center or hospital outpatient department so that the 
actual number of pharmacies is higher than 45. 
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that amount, but the clerk paid $3,000 in 1948 
might be getting only a third more now. The 
size of today’s insurance company operations 
means more extensive use of data-processing 


TABLE 3.—Income and expenditures for medical care among 


voluntary health insurance plans, by major type of carrier or 
plan, 1948-59 } 















































{In millions} 
Blue — Shield Insurance companies - 
All 

Year | carriers BI Bl Indi plans 

ue ue nai- 

Total | Cross | Shield | Tt! | Group | vidya 
Income 

1948...| $842.0] $365.0] 2 $315.0] *$50.0] $421.0] $212.0] $209.0] $89.0 
1949.--| 1,015.5) 455.3] 362.2} 93.1] 461.0} 241.0} 220.0; 99.0 
1950..-| 1,291.5} 574.0, 436.7| 137.3] 605.0} 333.0] 272.0) 112.5 
1951..-| 1,660.3 684.9] 505.5] 179.4) 797.6) 468.6 329.01 177.8 
1952.--| 1,993.4 851.3] 616.2] 235.1) 957.6, 569.0] 388.6) 184.5 
1953..-| 2.405.3| 988.6] 708.4] 280.2| 1,181.4) 722.6] 458.8] 235.3 
1954...| 2,756.3] 1,133.7] 806.5] 330.0] 1,389.6] 867.3] 522.3] 233.0 
1955...| 3,149.6] 1,292.4] 910.7] 381.7| 1,626.9] 1,022.5] 604.4] 230.3 
1956... 3,623.7| 1,493.2] 1,046.3] 446.9] 1,839.1] 1,216.3] 622.8] 201.4 
1957..-| 4,143.9] 1,667.8] 1,162.9] 504.9] 2,175.0] 1,476.0] 699.0] 301.1 
1958..-| 4.497.8, 1,866.9, 1,306.3] 561.1| 2,314.0] 1,606.0] 708.0] 316.8 
1959... 5,130.2} 2,197.41 1,522.5] 634.0) 2,630.0} 1,853.0] 786.0) 342.8 

Expenditures for benefits 
1948...| $606.0] $309.0] $270.0] $39.0] $224.0] $148.0} $80.0) $70.0 
1949..-| 766.8} 382.8] 308.6] 74.2} 295.0| 180.0| 115.0} 89.0 
1950.--| 991.9} 490.6] 382.9] 107.7} 400.0) 257.0] 143.0} 101.7 
1951.--| 1,352.6) 605.0 454.0] 151.0] 587.5] 415.5| 172.0] 160.1 
1952...| 1,603.9} 736.5} 550.1| 186.4] 698.7| 498.1) 200.6] 168.7 
1953.--| 1,919.2) 851.5} 626.8] 224.7) 854.7| 625.8] 228.9] 213.0 
1954..-| 2,178.9] 984.6] 718.1] 266.5) 983.0] 716.6 266.4, 211.3 
1955.--| 2,535.7) 1,146.7; 832.2} 314.5/ 1,179.0] 858.0} 321.0} 210.0 
1956.--| 3,014.7, 1,353.7} 968.1] 385.6] 1,410.6] 1,082.5} 328.1) 250.4 
1957...| 3.474.0| 1,547.0] 1,106.0] 441.0] 1,655.0] 1,318.0] 337.0] 272.0 
1958..| 3,877.3| 1,768.0] 1,268.8] 499.2) 1,809.0] 1,464.0] 345.0} 300.3 
1959... 4,308.8) 1,994.8] 1,424.3] 570.5] 2,080.0] 1,680.0] 400.0| 324.0 

















1 Data for Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans from the respective commis- 
sions of these plans. Data on insurance companies furnished by the health 
insurance industry. Data on “‘all other” plans compiled from plan reports by 
the Division of Program Research. 

2 Estimated. 


machinery and corresponding savings in man- 
power requirements, 

Another reason for the improved loss ratio for 
the health insurance industry as a whole is the 
rapid expansion of group insurance provided by 
insurance companies and by Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, and other plans and the accompanying 
decline in importance of individual insurance, 
with its lower loss ratio. The changing position 
of each carrier during the past 9 years can be 
examined in table 4. The extent to which the 
relative positions of the different carriers have 
shifted depends to some degree on (1) whether 
all hospital and physicians’ services are being 
examined or whether hospital services or physi- 
cians’ services are looked at separately, and (2) 
whether it is income that is in question or ex- 
penditures for benefits. 





Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans were re- 
ceiving slightly less of total income in 1959 than 
in 1950, but their position in 1959 was better in 
this respect than in 1955. Group insurance also 
improved its relative position in 1959, as it has 


each year. The income received by individual 


TABLE 4.—Income and expenditures for medical care among 
voluntary health insurance plans: Total amount and percentage 
distribution for hospital services and physicians’ services, by 
major type of carrier or plan, selected years, 19£0-59 ' 





Type of carrier or plan 1950 | 1955 | 1957 | 1958 1959 





All hospital and physicians’ services 




















| | 

Income, amount (in millions)..| $1,291 | $3,150 | $4,144 | $4,498 | $5,139 
TT IIE. seeccccccecetnien 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield.......... 44.5 41.0 40.3 41.5 42.0 
Insurance companies........-.-- 46.9 51.7 52.5 51.4 51.4 
| NP RI ee 25.8 32.5 35.6 35.7 36.1 
|S ee ee 21.1 19.2 16.9 15.7 15.3 
a ee 8.6 7.3 7.2 7.0 6.7 

Expenditures, amount (in mil- 
Oe EEE $992 | $2,536 | $3,474 | $3,877 | $4,309 
i ne 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield_........- 49.5 45.2 44.6 45.6 45.4 
Insurance companies...........- 40.3 46.2 47.7 46.7 47.3 
ee aa 25.9 33.8 38.0 37.8 38.2 
REIT 14.4 12.7 9.7 8.9 9.1 
pO SS eee 10.2 8.3 i as 7.3 














Hospital services 





Income, amount (in millions)..| $869 | $2,018 | $2,679 | $2,932 | $3,384 














eT 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield_.......-- 50.2 45. 43.1 44.2 44.9 
Insurance companies..........-- 44.8 49.1 51.8 50.7 50.5 

EN Ea ee 22.8 30.7 33.5 33.2 33.7 

ET 22.0 18.4 18.3 17.5 16.8 
ie ee CS 5.0 5.9 5.1 5.1 4.6 

Expenditures, amount (in mil- 

eee ee $680 | $1,679 | $2,304 | $2,591 | $2,945 
wheal gerbe... 2 cnnnccncss. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Blue Cross-Blue Shield 


iadommnininonaas 56.3 49.5 47.8 48.7 48.4 
Insurance companies_. 





37.3 44.1 46.9 45.8 46.6 

Lo, CR a 22.6 31.9 36.5 36.2 36.8 
J OS ees 14.7 12.2 10.4 9.6 9.8 
| ES aE 9 6.4 6.4 5.3 5.5 §.1 





Physicians’ services 





Income, amount (in millions)..| $422 | $1,132 | $1,464 | $1,565 | $1,756 




















ee ne 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield 32.7 33.9 35.0 36.4 36.4 
Insurance companies. -_-_- 51.2 56.2 53.9 52.8 53.0 

GrOOP.. ....ccca« -| 382.0 35.6 39.6 40.3 40.5 

SS Ere 19.2 20.6 14.3 12.5 12.5 
ee eee 16.1 9.9 11.1 10.8 10.6 

Expenditures, amount (in mil- 

Bi cicicatsintasicteaiisetingiaidadetans $312 $857 | $1,170 | $1,286 | $1,454 

I I ss iii cconcnsonn 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield_......... 34.6 36.7 38.2 39.2 39.3 
Insurance companies...........- 46.8 51.4 49.2 48.4 48.8 

OE I ene 33.0 37.7 41.0 41.0 41.1 

a See ee 13.8 13.7 8.2 7.5 7.6 
OS Se ee 18.6 11.9 12.6 12.3 12.0 























1 Data for hospital services and physicians’ services for 1948 not available 
by type of carrier. For years omitted here, see the December issues of the 
Bulletin, 1951-54 and 1958. 





insurance policies and by “all other” plans de- 
clined again in 1959 in relation to the total. 

Expenditures for benefits exhibited the same 
general trends as income, even though the benefit 
dollars were distributed in a different way than 
the income dollars among the various carriers. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans remain the 
leading insurers of hospital care but are in second 
place when it comes to insuring physicians’ serv- 
ices. Group insurance expanded its proportion 
of premium income, while individual insurance 
and Blue Cross-Blue Shield held their own. The 
position of “all other” plans declined. 

In this connection, attention is called to the 
fact that not all the insurance here allocated to 
physicians’ services actually goes to physicians. 
The sale of group major medical expense policies 
brought $357 million in premiums to group in- 
surance companies in 1959. Half of this amount 
has been arbitrarily allocated to the physicians’ 
services segment and the balance to the hospital 
services segment, even though some of the total 
applies to other items, such as prescriptions, ap- 
pliances, and private duty nurses. 

Table 5 supplies, for 1959, some of the detail 
that has been condensed in tables 3 and 4. Of the 
$5.1 billion income received by all insurers for 
health insurance, 66 percent was for hospitaliza- 
tion. Throughout the years covered by this sur- 
vey, there has been practically no change in this 
proportion. Hospitalization benefits equaled 67 
percent of the aggregate of $4.4 billion paid in 
benefits, again about the same proportion as in 
past years. Most insurance carriers paid in bene- 
fits a higher proportion of hospitalization than 
of medical-surgical premium income. 


A word of explanation is needed for some of the 
high loss ratios shown for group-practice plans 
under community, fraternal, and employer- 
employee plans and for group-practice clinics. 
Income from prepaid members of the plans for 
medical and hospital services was included. Not 
included, however, was income coming from other 
sources, such as patients not belonging to the 
plan, pharmacy and optical services, money- 
raising social events, Coca Cola machines, and 
rentals to outside organizations, even though 
these revenues assist in meeting the expenses in- 
curred in providing medical and hospital services 
to plan members. In the past, information re- 
ceived from plans having these miscellaneous 
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TABLE 5.—Income and expenditures for medical care among voluntary health insurance plans, by type of carrier or plan, 1959 
{Amounts in millions] 





























Income ! Expenditures for benefits 4 Benefits as percent of income 
Type of carrier or plan 
For For For For ’ 
Total hospital physicians’ Total hospital |physicians’ Total Hospital ne ny 
services? | services * services? | services cervieEs serveees 
FP Kcattbncitetitaecseabadhaodes § $5,139.2 $3 ,383.1 $1,756.0 $4,398.9 $2,944.5 $1,454.4 85.6 87.0 82.8 
McA etl es sali OO Ee Oe: 1,522.5 1,484.7 37.8 1,424.3 1,392.7 31.6 93.6 93.8 83.6 
SOD NN CUNT 5 ce nmandeccnssacnaten 634.9 34.3 600.6 570.5 31.0 539.5 89.9 90.4 89.8 
Other medical-society-sponsored plans *..... 9.5 9 8.5 9.0 8 8.2 94.7 88.9 96.5 
Other nonprofit plans......................- 275.6 135.1 140.5 258.9 129.6 129.3 93.9 95.9 92.0 
| ae SOR ee 99.4 47.9 61.5 88.5 44.3 44.3 89.0 92.5 86.0 
Oss nna cassccxnsneeseuneccs 21.9 5 3 19.4 6 18.9 89.0 120.0 88.7 
een hccs i ncadnadgacmmnadadcansaton 77.6 47.4 c 69.1 43.7 25.4 89.0 92.2 4.1 
Consumer-sponsored ........-....-..-.--- 5.5 1.6 8 5.0 1.5 3.5 90.9 93.8 92.1 
CIO IN ONNU, ose cc ccuacaecsckcneaas 4.8 1.3 5 4.4 1.2 3.3 91.7 92.3 94.3 
REE EI EES on 3 3 6 3 3 85.7 100.0 100.0 
Fraternal socicties...............-.2.-.-.- 2.4 ¥3 1.3 2.3 BJ Fe 95.8 100.0 4.6 
CO aa ea 33 6 4 e 7 5 109.1 116.7 125.0 
AE I SEER AES 1.3 5 8 3 4 a 84.6 80.0 87.5 
Employer and/or employee..............- 62.0 28.6 4 61.3 28.1 33.2 98.9 98.3 99.4 
CIOUP DT RCUIOD Sco. cc cosccccccccccecccuc 44.9 19.4 5 45.8 19.9 25.9 102.0 102.6 101.6 
2 eS ee Sane ae 17.1 9.2 9 15.5 8.2 7.3 90.6 89.1 92.4 
Union health and welfare *........-....._- 106.4 55.9 5 101.8 54.4 47.2 95.7 97.7 93.5 
Oe ea aaa 56.5 24.9 SS 54.1 24.8 29.3 95.8 99.6 92.4 
bt SEE SEE TIS 49.9 31.0 9 47.7 29.8 17.9 95.6 96.1 94.7 
Student health services _......-2- ee 6.1 2.5 6 6.0 2.4 3.6 98.4 96.0 100.0 
Group-practice clinics with prepayment_.-- 51.6 17. 0 50.2 17.0 33.2 97.3 96.6 97.6 
Insurance companies "'...........-..-2..---. 2,639.0 1,708.0 931.0 2,080.0 1.371.0 709.0 78.8 80.3 76.2 
LS ES SRA SERED aS 1,853.0 1,141.0 712.0 1,680.0 1,082.0 598.0 90.7 94.8 84.0 
NM xniidcatvcacnamadagandcenadzann 786.0 567.0 219.0 400.0 289.0 111.0 50.9 51.0 60.7 























1 Earned income for Blue Cross, Blue Shield. and similar plans and for in- 
surance companies; total income for plans providing services rather than 
third-party or cash-indemnity benefits. Division of income between hospital 


services and physicians’ services among service plans providing both types 
estimated on the basis of their expenditures. 


2 Includes some income or expenditures for outpatient services. 
3 Includes some income or expenditures for services other than those re- 
ceived from physicians (nurses, dentists, laboratories, etc.). 


‘ Benefits paid, for nonprofit and other organizations; losses incurred, for 
insurance companies. 


5 Includes premiums or benefits for hospitalization and physicians’ services 


among private plans under the State temporary disability insurance laws of 
California and New York (see table 6). 


sources of net income frequently was too scanty to 
permit its segregation. 

The data in tables 1-5 for the years from 1950 
on are not limited to nongovernmental programs. 
In addition to the amounts derived from govern- 
ment’s contributions to its employees’ health in- 
surance costs, the data include health insurance 
benefits ($24.3 million in 1959) paid by private 
insurance plans under the compulsory temporary 
disability insurance laws of California and New 
York (table 6). 

The data do not, however, include as voluntary 
insurance benefits the expenditures for hospi- 
talization ($15.0 million in 1959) from Cali- 
fornia’s State fund.- Table 6 shows the extent of 
medical care benefits provided under the two 
State laws by private carriers and through Cali- 
fornia’s public program. 

The data shown in table 1 include among the 
direct payments for hospital care the California 
hospitalization benefits ($15.4 million in 1959); 
they also contain—within the insurance benefits 
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*For the 5 combined Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans, data for medical 
surgical insurance shown under Blue Shield plans. Distribution between 
hospita! and physicians’ services for these combined plans and for the 9 Blue 
Cross plans that write both types of insurance furnished by Blue Shield 
medical care plans. Addition made for Health Services, Inc. 

? Addition made for Medical Indemnity of America. Excludes hospital in- 
surance of the 5 Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. Includes 6 Blue Shield plans 


that also furnish hospital insurance. Data supplied by Blue Shield medical 
care plans. 


® Excludes plans underwritten by insurance companies. 
*® Covers only those funds or portions of funds used for the direct purchase of 


medical care without an intermediary insurance company or plan. 
1¢ Estimated. 


1 Estimated by Health Insurance Council. 


shown for hospital and physicians’ services—the 
benefits from private plans under public auspices, 
$24.3 million in 1959. To confine table 1 to volun- 
tary health insurance requires an adjustment that, 
for 1959, would (1) reduce private expenditures 
by $39.3 million (the combined benefits under 
public auspices), plus an estimated $4-$5 million 
for the cost of providing these benefits, and (2) 
remove the $24 million from the amounts shown 
as paid by insurance. To measure the extent of 
prepayment—whether voluntary or not—calls for 
adding the $15 million for California’s State- 
operated program to the $4,399 million of private 
health insurance benefits. The original data are 
altered very little by these adjustments. 

For some purposes Medicare’s costs might be 
regarded as fringe benefits provided by an em- 
ployer and included with private third-party pay- 
ments. Since they are provided in lieu of care in 
Defense Department facilities, they have been 
treated here as public expenditures. As already 
noted, neither the personal expenditures data nor 





the health insurance income and expense data in 
this article include the amounts spent by the De- 
partment of Defense under this program. The 


TaBLe 6.—Benefits from hospital and medical care insurance 
under California and New York State temporary disability 
insurance laws, 1950-59 


{In millions] 











Under private plans ? 

Under 

Year Total public 
plans! Total California | New York 
sa $6.6 $2.7 $3.8 $2.1 $1.7 
_ , Eee 10.9 2.6 8.3 3.5 4.9 
13.5 3.3 10.2 4.0 6.1 
ae 16.1 3.6 12.5 4.5 8.0 
ee 18.7 5.2 13.5 5.1 8.4 
EEE 20.4 6.0 14.4 5.6 8.8 
rs 24.0 7.0 17.1 6.3 10.8 
_ = 28.1 8.1 20.1 6.8 13.3 
_ ee 35.7 12.7 23.0 8.5 14.5 
eae 39.3 15.0 24.3 8.9 15.4 




















! Hospital benefits in California. 


® Hospital benefits in California; hospital, surgical, and medical benefits 
in New York. 


aggregates in table 1 for personal expenditures 
for medical care exclude payments under this 
program of $76 million in 1958 and $50 million in 
1959. Hospital benefits under the Medicare pro- 
gram were $37.7 million in 1958 and $26.1 million 
in 1959. Physicians were paid $38.5 million in 
1958 and $24.1 million in 1959. Neither the two 
insurance organizations that handle hospital 
claims under Medicare nor the other contractors 
(Blue Shield and State medical societies) include 
their Medicare accounts in their reports of in- 
surance income or expenditures for benefits. 


TRENDS IN INSURANCE PROTECTION 


In the years covered by these annual surveys, 
the general pattern has been one of predictable 
increases in the proportions of the Nation’s ex- 
penditures for medical care met by insurance 
benefits (table 7). In the typical years, insurance 
as a proportion of the entire medical bill gained 
1.4-1.9 percent. The annual improvement in the 
insurance coverage of the hospital bill amounted 
to 2.1-4.0 percent and that of the physicians’ bill 
to 1.4-3.2 percent. When hospital costs and 
physicians’ costs are combined, the extent of im- 
proved coverage lay in a narrow range of 2.6-3.4 
percent in any one year. Insurance covering 
“currently insurable expenditures” advanced 
2.1-2.7 percent in any of the typical years, and 
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“potentially insurable expenditures” (equal to 
77 percent of all expenditures) were increasingly 
covered to the extent of 1.9-2.4 percent in any 
one year. 

Four years were atypical. From 1950 to 1951, 
insurance benefits as a percentage of expenditures 
advanced 3.1 percent in relation to all expendi- 
tures combined and as much as 6.4 percent when 
hospitalization alone is considered. The common 
explanation for the unusually sharp advance was 
the enrollment of steelworkers in a national Blue 
Cross contract and an upward surge in surgical 
insurance. 

In contrast, 1954 and 1958 witnessed slumps 
from the rate of growth generally holding 
throughout the 12 years, and 1959 saw a 2-year 
catch-up in the hospitalization field but so little 
change in relation to insuring physicians’ services 
that, overall, the year resembled 1954. 

The Department of Commerce upward re- 
visions in the figures on physicians’ income and 
other items have some bearing on the trends ex- 
hibited by insurance benefits relating to physi- 
cians’ care. The amounts paid to physicians by 
insurance plans are, by and large, established 
through fee schedules. Once established, the fees 
in a given schedule remain relatively static for 
several years. Any upward adjustment in the 
amounts paid out according to the fee schedules 
may keep pace with or still lag behind physicians’ 
usual charges in a given year. 


When the aggregate amount of insurance bene- 
fits paid to physicians in 1958 and 1959 is divided 
by the aggregate number of persons with surgical 
insurance at the end of each of those 2 years, the 
amount of insurance benefits per insured person 
is $11.54 for 1958 and $12.43 for 1959. The 
year’s increase of 5.5 million in the number of 
persons with insurance against physicians’ costs 
could account for half the increased outgo in 
benefit payments. Those already insured at the 
beginning of the year had an 89-cent improve- 
ment in their per capita physicians’ benefits, in a 
period when per capita expenditures for physi- 
cians’ services rose $2.30. It is not surprising, 
then, that there was little expansion for the com- 
bined insured and uninsured population in the 
proportion of expenditures for physicians met by 
voluntary insurance during 1959. 

As the discussion of insurance against physi- 
cians’ costs indicates, comparisons of the extent 
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TABLE 7.—Private expenditures for medical care: Amount and percent met by voluntary health insurance, 1948-59 
[Amounts in millions} 



































Total medical care ’ Hospital and Currently Potentially 
expenditures Hospital services only} Physicians’ services | physicians’ services |insurable expenditures!insuraLle expenditures 
Year 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Amount met by | Amount!| met by Amount | met by Amount | methy | Amount*| met by | Amount‘; met by 
insurance insurance ? insurance 2 insurance ? insurance insurance 
With expense to obtain insurance excluded 
$7,391 8.2 $1,689 26.9 $2,360 6.4 $4,049 15.0 $5,139 11.8 $5,722 10.6 
8.346 11.9 2,126 32.0 2,462 12.7 4,588 21.6 5,770 17.2 6,448 15.4 
12,235 20.7 3,512 47.8 3,254 26.3 6,766 37.5 8,590 29.5 9,544 26.6 
14,818 23.4 4,221 54.6 3,887 30.1 8,108 42.8 10,250 33.9 11,431 30.4 
16,139 24.0 4,761 54.4 4,236 30.4 8,997 43.1 11,281 34.4 12,531 30.9 
17,577 25.0 5,075 58.0 4,686 31.0 9,761 45.1 12,203 36.0 13,578 32.4 
With expense to obtain insurance included 

7 , 647 7.9 $1,881 24.2 2 , 424 6.2 $4,305 14.1 $5,395 11.2 $5,978 10.1 
8,645 11.5 2,315 29.4 2,57 12.1 4,887 20.3 6,069 16.3 6,747 14.7 
12,849 19.7 3,851 43.6 3,529 24.3 7,380 34.4 9,204 27.6 10,158 25.0 
15,488 22.4 4,596 50.1 4,181 28.0 8,777 39.6 10,919 31.8 12,100 23.7 
16,759 23.1 5,102 50.8 4,515 28.5 9,617 40.3 11,901 32.6 13,151 29.5 
18,317 24.0 5,514 53.4 4,988 29.1 10,502 41.9 12,944 34.0 14,319 30.7 












































1 Expenditures include outpatient services provided by hospitals. Insurance 
benefits are applicable to such services when service is given in an emergency. 

2 Slight overstatement because the data used for insurance benefits include 
some payments for services from nurses, dentists, and laboratories. 


of health insurance protection provided at differ- 
ent periods of time are influenced by the propor- 
tion of the population with one or another form 
of insurance protection, by the value of the dollar 
used to purchase medical care, and by changes in 
the kinds and amounts of benefits provided. 
Some seeming improvements in benefits are 
largely adjustments to changing medical care 
price levels. They include, for example, increases 
in the amounts the policy pays for room and 
board in the hospital and the larger dollar values 
contained in the most recent surgical fee sched- 
ules. Other increases actually represent addi- 
tional protection or new areas of benefits. 

As table 7 shows, insurance was meeting 8 per- 
cent of the Nation's private medical bill in 1948 
and 25 percent 11 years later. Improvement, as 
measured in percentage points, was greater in 
the earlier years than more recently. With more 
than 70 percent of the population enrolled for 
hospital insurance and 66 percent for surgical 
benefits, further inerements to the insured rolls 
will have less impact on the expansion of insur- 
ance benefits in the major areas now insured. 
Broadening benefits into areas neglected hitherto 
by existing forms of insurance—such as dental 
care and prescribed drugs—might stimulate re- 
newed expansion in the proportion of the medical 
bill prepaid. 
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* Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, dentists, and hosp 
tals and one-tenth the expenditures for drugs and appliances. 

4 Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, 
and nurses and one-third the expenditures for drugs and appliances. 


Hospitalization insurance registered a gain of 
3.6 points in 1959, bringing to 58 percent the 
proportion of hospital income derived from 
health insurance in that year. 

When the two major areas of insurance benefits 
are considered together, 45 percent of the $9.8 
billion that represented private payments to doc- 
tors and hospitals in 1959 was paid through in- 
surance, a 2-percent improvement from 1958. 
Only 2 other years have registered as small a 
gain—1954 and 1958. 

The items grouped as “currently insurable ex- 
penditures” include dentists’ services and one- 
tenth the costs of drugs and appliances, as well 
as hospital costs and physicians’ costs. Thirty- 
six percent of this hypothetical benchmark was 
represented by insurance payments in 1959. Ex- 
pansion in the insured portion could well develop 
in relation to dental care and prescribed drugs. 

Still another benchmark has been labeled “po- 
tentially insurable expenditures.” They amounted 
to $13.6 billion in 1959—80 percent of all private 
expenditures. Insurance benefits met 32 percent 
of this benchmark, covering 1.5 percent more than 
in the preceding year. 


The last two benchmarks are designed only to 
illustrate a technique of measuring the gap be- 
tween existing voluntary health insurance and the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Concurrent Receipt of Public Assistance and 
Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 


COVERAGE OF the Nation’s aged population 
by the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program has expanded rapidly in recent years. 
By February 1960 an estimated 10.1 million per- 
sons aged 65 and over—646 of every 1,000 persons 
in that age group—were receiving benefits under 
that program. 

Largely as a result of the increasing financial 
protection afforded the aged population by old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance, the num- 
ber of persons receiving old-age assistance has 
been declining. In September 1950 there were 
2.8 million recipients of old-age assistance, repre- 
senting 226 per 1,000 population aged 65 and 
over; by February 1960 the number had dropped 
to 2.4 million, and the rate had fallen to 151 per 
1,000. Old-age assistance recipients far out- 
numbered aged beneficiaries of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance in 1950, but by the be- 
ginning of 1960 aged beneficiaries outnumbered 
aged recipients of assistance by more than 4 to 1. 

The influence of old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance has also been felt in the other 
public assistance programs. As the protection 
under that program for the surviving children of 
deceased workers has expanded, the number of 
paternal orphans needing aid to dependent chil- 
dren has been reduced. As a proportion of all 
families receiving aid to dependent children, 
those with the father dead declined from 17.1 
percent early in 1953 to an estimated 10.0 percent 
early in 1960. The growth of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance has undoubtedly been a 
factor also in the gradual but continuing decline 
since December 1958 in the number of persons 
receiving aid to the blind. 

In the program of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, created by the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act, the number of re- 
cipients has increased each month. This growth 
has occurred despite the fact that since July 1957 


* Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, Bureau 
of Public Assistance. 
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workers aged 50-64? have been eligible for disa- 
bility benefits under old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance if they were so incapacitated that 
they could not engage in substantial gainful em- 
ployment and if they had the required amount 
of work in covered employment. It is highly 
probable, however, that the rate of growth since 
July 1957 in the assistance program would have 
been faster had it not been for the disability in- 
surance program. Recipients of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled are currently in- 
creasing in number by approximately 2,000 a 
month and disability insurance beneficiaries by 
about 8,000 a month. In March 1960, for the first 
time, more persons were receiving disability in- 
surance benefits (357,134) than were receiving aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled (356,140). 

In most States the great majority of insurance 


TABLE 1.—Aged persons and families with children receiving 
both OASDI benefits and assistance payments, 1948-60 









































| Aged persons receiving both |Families with children receiv- 

OASDI and OAA ing both OASDI and ADC 

| 

Percent of— Percent of— 
Month and year 
Num- Anat Num- — 
ber ge ber aa 
OASDI | OAA re- ficiary ADC 
bene- cipients families | families 
ficiaries with 

children 
June 1948____._- |146,000 10.0 6.1 | 21,600 6.7 4.8 
September 1950-|276, 200 12.6 9.8 | 32.300 8.3 4.9 
August 1951-.-..|376,500 11.9 13.8 | 30,700 6.7 5.0 
February 1952-.|406,000 12.0 15.1 | 30,000 6.1 5.0 
February 1953. .'426,500 | 10.7 16.3 | 30,600 §.7 5.3 
February 1954 '. 463,000 | 9.7 18.0 | 31,900 5.4 5.9 
February 1955..|488.800 | 8.7 19.2 | 32,100 4.9 8.2 
February 1956 ?.|516,300 | 8.0 20.4 | 32,600 4.6 5.3 
February 1957-..|555,300 | 7.8 22.2 | 31,900 4.2 5.1 
February 1958..'596,500 Be 24.2 | 37,200 4.5 5.4 
March 1959 3____|647,900 6.9 26.7 | 41,900 4.6 5.4 
February 1960 ¢. 675, 600 | 6.7 28.5 | 41,000 4.2 §.2 

| | | 





1 November 1953 data for ADC families. 


2 For ADC, March data for 20 States, November 1955 data for 1 State, and 
May 1956 data for 1 State. 


3 For OAA, February data for 18 States, April data for 1 State, and May 


= for 1 State. For ADC, February data for 17 States and April data for 
1 State. 


4 For OAA and ADC, March data for 13 States and April data for 1 State. 
For OAA, December 1959 data for 1 State. 


*The “age 50” requirement was abolished by the 1960 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
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beneficiaries are not in need under State stand- 
ards: for the public assistance programs. Simi- 
larly, most public assistance recipients have failed 
to meet the eligibility requirements for insurance 
benefits. There is, however, a large and growing 
number of insurance beneficiaries whose needs, as 
recognized by the State assistance programs, are 
not fully met by their old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits and other resources; 
these beneficiaries receive supplementary monthly 
assistance payments. Thus, some retired workers 
and aged dependents or survivors of retired or 
deceased workers are receiving old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits as well as old- 
age assistance or aid to the blind; some disabled 
workers receive aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled or aid to the blind in addition to 
disability: benefits; and some children, together 


with their mothers, receive aid to dependent 
children in addition to benefits as the dependents 
of retired, deceased, or disabled workers. 

The extent to which individuals receive pay- 
ments under both the insurance and assistance 
programs and the trends in the size of this group 
within the several public assistance categories are 
subjects of widespread interest. There is special 
interest in the possible influence that two recent 
developments in the insurance program may have 
had: the initiation of the disability benefits pro- 
gram, effective in July 1957, and the extension 
of benefits to dependents of disabled workers, 
effective in September 1958. 

For this reason the State welfare departments 
report annually on the number of public assist- 
ance recipients who are also beneficiaries of old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance, the 


CHART 1.—Population aged 65 and over in the United States and persons receiving payments under Social Security 


Act programs for the aged, 1948-60 
MILLIONS: OF PERSONS 
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amount of their monthly assistance payments, and 
the amount of their monthly insurance benefits. 
The reports were expanded in 1960 to include the 
programs of aid to the blind and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, with concurrent 
recipients in these two programs classified by age 
group (18-49, 50-64, and 65 and over). For the 
three adult programs the States were asked to 
show separately (1) insurance benefits to recipi- 
ents and (2) total insurance benefits to recipients 
and the persons who were essential to their wel- 
fare and whose needs were included in the re- 
cipients’ assistance budgets. The States were 
given the option of reporting for February or 
March of this year; more than two-thirds of the 
reports were for February. 


AGED PERSONS RECEIVING OAA AND OASDI 


Trends since 1948 in the size of the aged popu- 
lation and in the relative importance to this popu- 
lation of old-age assistance and old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance are indicated in 
chart 1. From 1948 to 1960 the number of per- 
sons in the Nation aged 65 and over has increased 
by more than a third. In this period a large 
proportion of the aged population became newly 
covered under old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance, and the number of aged beneficiaries 
increased from 1.5 million to more than 10.1 
million. The old-age assistance caseload in- 
creased moderately from mid-1948 to mid-1950 
and then began a gradual but steady decline; it 
has dropped more than 15 percent since 1950. 
However, the number of aged persons receiving 
concurrently both public assistance and insurance 
benefits has increased markedly; in February 
1960, 675,000 persons were receiving both types 
of payments—more than four and one-half times 
the number in June 1948. 

In 1950 barely one-sixth of the Nation’s aged 
persons received old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance benefits; today nearly two-thirds of 
them do. In 1950 almost one-fourth of all aged 
persons received old-age assistance; in 1960 the 
proportion is less than 1 in 6. Persons receiving 
neither old-age assistance nor old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits today account 
for less than 25 percent of the population aged 65 
or over. 

Since 1950 the number of old-age assistance 
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CuHart 2.—Trends in OAA recipient rates’ for the total 
aged population and for beneficiaries and nonbeneficiaries 
of OASDI, 1955-60 
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recipients has been declining, while the number 
of persons receiving both assistance payments and 
insurance benefits has been increasing by 20,000- 
40,000 each year. Each year, therefore, has seen 
an increase in the proportion of assistance re- 
cipients who are also beneficiaries under the in- 
surance program—to 28.5 percent in 1960. (Of 
all persons aged 65 and over not receiving old-age 
assistance in 1960, 71.0 percent were receiving in- 
surance benefits.) The total number of aged 
beneficiaries of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance has been increasing faster, however, 
than the number of persons receiving benefits plus 
assistance. Consequently, the proportion of all 
aged beneficiaries who receive supplementary old- 
age assistance has been steadily dropping—from 
12.6 percent in September 1950 to 6.7 percent in 
February 1960. 

Chart 2 suggests what might have happened to 
the size of the old-age assistance caseload in recent 
years had it not been for the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program. The propor- 
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tion of aged insurance beneficiaries receiving as- 
sistance declined from 86 per 1,000 in early 1955 
to 67 per 1,000 in early 1960, and the proportion 
of all persons aged 65 and over receiving old-age 
assistance dropped from 179 per 1,000 to 151 per 
1,000. In contrast, the proportion of persons aged 
65 and over not receiving old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits who receive old-age 
assistance has been increasing, from 239 per 1,000 
to 3805 per 1,000. If the recipient rate were the 
same for aged beneficiaries as for nonbeneficiaries 
there would now be nearly 4.8 million recipients 
of old-age assistance instead of less than half that 
number. 


State Trends 


In most States the same trends have been occur- 
ring that are observed for the Nation as a whole: 
the aged population is growing, old-age assistance 
recipients are declining in number, the number of 
aged beneficiaries of old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance is increasing, and the number of 
persons receiving both types of payment is rising. 
In recent years, however, the number and pro- 
portion of aged persons receiving insurance 
benefits have been increasing faster in those States 
that have had the smallest proportion of the total 
aged population in the beneficiary group. 

The net result of these trends has been to reduce 
State differences in beneficiary rates (the number 
of persons aged 65 or over receiving old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance per 1,000 
population aged 65 or over). In February 1955, 
for example, the beneficiary rate in the United 
States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii, ranged 
from 198 in North Dakota to almost triple that 
figure or 561 in Rhode Island. In June 1959, the 
latest date for which State rates have been com- 
puted, the rates ranged from a low of 440 in 
Louisiana to a high of 745 in Rhode Island, and 
the highest rate was only 1.7 times the lowest. It 
is believed that the reduction in the range has 
resulted largely from the extension of coverage 
in 1954 to various occupational groups, espe- 
cially farmers and farm workers. 

Increases in the number of persons receiving 
old-age assistance payments and old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance benefits concur- 
rently were rather general among the States from 
March 1959 to February 1960. Only 13 States 
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reported a decline, and in 10 of these States the 
total old-age assistance caseloads decreased at ex- 
ceptionally high rates. The greatest increases 
were in the heavily agricultural States and in 
the South. The States with the largest relative 
rise in the number of recipients who also received 
insurance benefits were New Mexico (32 percent), 
Mississippi (23 percent), North Carolina and 
Arkansas (17 percent each), and Kentucky and 
Texas (15 percent each). 


OAA Cases Opened and Closed 


The upward trends in the concurrent-receipt 
group are underlined by recent voluntary reports 
from States on reasons for opening and closing 
cases in the public assistance programs. Twelve 
States reported such information for old-age as- 
sistance cases opened and closed from July 1 
through December 31, 1959. 

Each of the 12 States reported that the pro- 
portion of recipients with old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits was substantially 
higher among cases opened than among cases 
closed. In addition, the proportion of all case 
openings in July-December 1959 in the concur- 
rent-receipt group exceeded the proportion this 
group made up of the old-age assistance caseload 
in February 1960. In nine of the 12 States the 
proportion of closed cases in the concurrent- 
receipt group also exceeded the proportion on the 
assistance rolls in February 1960. Many of the 
cases were, however, closed entirely or partly be- 
cause of the receipt of or an increase in old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits. 

Death accounted for two-thirds of all the case 
closings reported in old-age assistance. However, 
only about one-half of the closed cases among 
those receiving both types of payment were closed 
because of death. 

In the 12 reporting States, 27.6 percent of all 
cases receiving old-age assistance in February 
1960 also received old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance benefits. Of the cases opened 
July-December 1959, 43.4 percent received in- 
surance benefits; of all cases closed during the 
same 6 months, 31.1 percent received insurance 
benefits; and in 11 States (one State not re- 
porting), 24.8 percent of all cases closed during 
the 6-month period because of the recipient’s 
death were insurance beneficiaries. 





State Differences 


Chart 3 shows the extent to which the popula- 
tion aged 65 and over in each State was receiving 
old-age assistance, old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility benefits, or both on June 30, 1959, the latest 
date for which State estimates of the population 
aged 65 and over have been made. (Figures for 
February 1960 would, if available, be similar.) 
As the chart indicates, old-age assistance tends 
to take up the slack left by old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance in meeting the financial 
needs of older people. States with high old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance beneficiary 
rates tend to have low old-age assistance recipient 
rates, and those with low beneficiary rates tend 
to have high recipient rates. As a result there is 
much less variation among States in the propor- 
tion of the aged population receiving assistance 
and/or insurance benefits than there is in either 
the beneficiary rate or the recipient rate taken 
separately. 

Considerable variation, however, continues to 
exist among States in the extent to which older 
persons are found to be included in one or both of 
the two programs. In June 1959 the proportion 


CHART 3.—Number of persons aged 65 and over receiving 
OASDI benefits, OAA payments, or both per 1,600 aged 
population, by State, June 30, 1959 
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of persons aged 65 and over receiving assistance 
payments, insurance benefits, or both ranged from 
as low as 509 per 1,000 in the District of Colum- 
bia, 560 in the Virgin Islands, and 578 in Alaska 
to as high as 842 in Mississippi, 845 in Nevada, 
and 860 in Louisiana. Undoubtedly various fac- 
tors influence the size of this proportion in each 
State. These factors include the extent of old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance coverage 
among elderly and retired workers, the extent of 
need existing among nonbeneficiaries of the in- 
surance program, the extent to which aged per- 
sons are protected by other public and private 
retirement programs, and the standards for deter- 
mining who is a needy person under the State pro- 
gram for old-age assistance. 

The States vary greatly in the number and pro- 
portion of aged persons receiving both assistance 
payments and insurance benefits. In June 1959 
there were 13 States in which less than 2 percent 
of the aged population and 12 States in which 6 
percent or more were receiving payments under 
both programs. Relatively high percentages 
were found in the Gulf States, from Florida to 
Texas; in the adjoining States of Arkansas, 
Georgia, Oklahoma, and Missouri; and in the 
Pacific and Rocky Mountain States. A large con- 
centration of States with relatively low per- 
centages are located along the East Coast, extend- 
ing from New York to South Carolina and in- 
cluding the contiguous States of Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. Two smaller con- 
centrations of low-percentage States are in the 
Middle West. 

No single factor appears to explain for all 
States the proportion of the elderly population 
concurrently receiving both old-age assistance 
and old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits. A number of the low-income States of 
the South have relatively high proportions, but 
several low-income States of the upper South 
have relatively low proportions, and high pro- 
portions are also found in a number of high- 
income States. 


The proportion of the aged population receiv- 
ing payments under both programs concurrently 
has been found to correlate positively both with 
the old-age assistance recipient rate and the 
State’s standards for living requirements of re- 
cipients. This correlation suggests that States 
with high recipient rates or high standards, or 
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both, will tend to have a high proportion both of 
insurance beneficiaries and of nonbeneficiaries in 
the old-age assistance program, whereas States 
with low recipient rates and/or standards will 
tend to have relatively low proportions of both 
groups 1 -ceiving old-age assistance. It has been 
found, on the other hand, that a correlation does 
not exist between the proportion of old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance beneficiaries in 
the aged population of States and the concurrent- 
receipt proportion. 

The distribution of the States with respect to 
the proportion of aged insurance beneficiaries 
who received old-age assistance in February 1960 
is similar to their distribution with respect to 
the proportion of all aged persons who were re- 
ceiving the two types of payment concurrently in 
June 1959. Again, the extent to which aged in- 
surance beneficiaries receive assistance appears to 
be largely a function of the old-age assistance re- 
cipient rate, which in turn depends on the extent 
to which the State’s aged population is deter- 
mined to be in need under the State standards for 
living requirements for aged recipients of as- 
sistance. 

When the States are distributed according to 
the percentage of all aged assistance recipients 
who received insurance bene‘ts in February 
1960, the pattern is found to be similar to that 
in June 1959 in terms of the overall beneficiary 
rate for persons aged 65 and over. It appears, 
therefore, that the proportion of old-age as- 
sistance recipients in the State who receive in- 
surance benefits tends to reflect the proportion of 
all aged persons in the State who receive old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits. 


FAMILIES RECEIVING ADC AND OASDI 


All States reported on the number of families 
receiving both aid to dependent children pay- 
ments and old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance benefits in February 1960. The number 
(41,000) was slightly smaller than the all-time 
high of 41,900 reported in March 1959. In Feb- 
ruary 1960 the families receiving payments under 
both programs represented 4.2 percent of all 
beneficiary families with one or more children 
under age 18, compared with 4.6 percent the 
year before. This percentage has been fluctuating 
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between 4.6 and 4.2 since February 1956, however, 
and no significance can be attached to the per- 
centage drop this year. In September 1950, 
families receiving assistance and insurance pay- 
ments concurrently represented 8.3 percent of all 
beneficiary families with one or more children, 
but from that point the percentage dropped 
steadily to 4.6 in February 1956 and 4.2 in Febru- 
ary 1957. 

Families in receipt of aid to dependent children 
who also received insurance benefits represented 
5.2 percent of all assistance families in February 
1960 and 5.4 percent in March 1959. This per- 
centage has remained almost constant through 
the years; it increased from 4.8 in June 1948 to 
5.3 in February 1953, and since then has fluctu- 
ated only between 5.1 and 5.4 with one exception. 
In November 1953, the percentage reached 5.9, but 
this figure is not fully comparable with the others 
because of a difference in seasonal timing and in 
the nature of the report through which it was 
obtained. 


The number of children receiving insurance 
benefits and the number of families including 
such children almost doubled from 1952 to early 
1960. The proportion of beneficiary families 
among all families receiving aid to dependent 
children remained, however, virtually constant. 
Children of disability insurance beneficiaries have 
been eligible for benefits since September 1958, 
and by February 1960 more than 80,000 children 
of disabled workers were receiving insurance 
benefits; yet, even though the total number of 
families on the assistance rolls rose moderately 
from early 1959 to early 1960, the number of such 
families receiving insurance benefits declined 
slightly. 

It appears that the number of families con- 
currently receiving both types of payment is the 
result of several factors, the net effect of which 
has been to keep the proportion of assistance 
families receiving insurance benefits relatively 
constant. Thus, the mortality rate of parents of 
young children has been declining, as well as the 
proportion of orphans among the child popula- 
tion. With increasing old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance protection, fewer orphaned 
children need aid to dependent children. The 
proportion of assistance families with the father 
dead has been declining, but among families with 
the father dead who continue to receive aid to 
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dependent children a rising proportion are con- 
currently receiving insurance benefits. 

Similarly, it may be expected that the new 
benefits under old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance for the families of disabled workers 
will tend to keep many families from needing aid 
to dependent children; at the same time there 
will be a growing number of families with a dis- 
abled father needing some supplementation of 
their disability insurance benefits and other in- 
come. Qn the other hand, the relatively faster 
growing number of assistance families with ab- 
sent fathers that are not eligible for old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits tends 
to depress the proportion of such families con- 
currently receiving insurance benefits. 


Case Openings and Closings 


Twelve States reported on reasons for opening 
and closing cases of aid to dependent children in 
the period July-December 1959 and on the bene- 
ficiary status of such cases under the insurance 
program at the time of opening or closing. In 
each of these States, families receiving insurance 
benefits made up a lower—in most instances a 
much lower—proportion of the cases opened dur- 
ing the 6 months than of all cases in February 
1960 (table 2). In all but three of the 12 States 
during the 6 months, the proportion of cases 
closed in which old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance benefits were being received was higher 
than the proportion of all assistance families re- 
ceiving insurance benefits in February 1960. 

On the average, 3.9 percent of the cases opened 
in the 12 States during July-December 1959 and 
10.5 percent of the cases closed were receiving 
insurance benefits, and 7.8 percent of all families 
receiving aid to dependent children in February 
1960 were receiving insurance benefits. Of all 
cases closed in July-December 1959, only 4.9 
percent were closed because the family began re- 
ceiving insurance benefits or had an increase in 
the monthly amount of such benefits. The rela- 
tively high proportion of beneficiary families 
among all closed cases indicates, however, that 
the insurance benefits also helped many other 
families to achieve a level of living above the 
assistance standards of the States in which they 
live. 
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Families receiving both types of payment had 
an average of 3.2 children receiving some insur- 
ance benefits in February 1960; the average in 
all assistance families was 2.9 children that 
month. Of all the children receiving assistance in 
the beneficiary families, 86.4 percent were re- 
ported as being beneficiaries themselves. The 
status of the remaining 13.6 percent is not known. 


TABLE 2.—Concurrent receipt of OASDI benefits and assistance 
payments by recipients of OAA, AB, and APTD and children 
receiving ADC, by State, February 1960 
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1 April data for public assistance programs. 
2 No program of APTD. 

3 March data for public assistance programs. 

4 March data for AB. 

5 December data for OAA. 

¢ Number of children receiving OASDI estimated. 
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Undoubtedly many of them were half-brothers 
or half-sisters of the beneficiary children or bore 
some other relationship to the family and were 
not themselves personally eligible for benefits. 
In some cases, however, it is possible that children 
were reported as nonbeneficiaries because they 
were in large families in which the maximum 
monthly benefit was reached by counting only 
some of the children who are eligible. 


State Differences 


For the Nation as a whole, 5.0 percent of all 
children receiving aid were receiving old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits in 
February 1960. This percentage ranges from as 
low as 0.4 in Puerto Rico, 1.0 in the Virgin 
Islands, and 2.1 in Maryland to as high as 10.5 
in Vermont, 12.9 in Maine, and 14.0 in Kentucky. 
The highest percentages tended to be found in 
the Middle West and in the New England States 
from Massachusetts north. A group of States 
with low percentages was found along the East 
Coast, stretching from Rhode Island to Virginia. 
Percentages in most States of the other regions 
tended to be close to average. 

It was found that these percentages were mod- 
erately correlated with the percentages of child 
beneficiaries in each State who were in receipt of 
aid to dependent children. A moderate negative 
correlation was found, however, between the per- 
centage of children on the assistance rolls receiv- 
ing insurance benefits and the percentage of all 
children in the State under age 18 receiving aid 
to dependent children. Thus, the States in which 
the smallest proportions of al] children receive 
aid to dependent children tend to be the States 
in which the largest proportions of all children 
receiving assistance also receive old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits. 

Children receiving both types of payment rep- 
resented 6.6 percent of all child beneficiaries 
under age 18 in February 1960. This percentage 
ranged all the way from 1.9 in the Virgin Islands, 
2.4 in Maryland, and 2.5 in Virginia to 16.3 in 
Alaska, 17.5 in Kentucky, and 17.6 in Maine. 
There were groupings of States with high per- 
centages in the West North Central Region (Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota) and in the Southeast (Alabama, Florida, 
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Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee). The percentages were 
low in a group of States on the East Coast, ex- 
tending from Rhode Island to Virginia and in- 
cluding Pennsylvania, and in another group in 
the Northwest (Oregon, Montana, Washington, 
and Wyoming). 

The percentage of all child beneficiaries receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children tended to be mod- 
erately correlated with both the overall recipient 
rate in aid to dependent children (number re- 
ceiving aid per 1,000 children under age 18 in 
the population) and, as noted earlier, with the 
percentage of all children receiving aid who were 
beneficiaries under the insurance program. 


PERSONS RECEIVING APTD AND OASDI 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled is 
now in-effect in all but four States and is used 
for the 'most part to provide assistance to needy 
and disabled adults under age 65. Nearly two- 
thirds of all recipients are aged 50-64. Disability 
insurance benefits under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program were payable, 
at the time of the State reports, to qualified 
workers aged 50-64. In addition, disabled per- 
sons aged 18 and over who are the children of 
persons entitled to old-age or disability insurance 
benefits, or the children of deceased insured work- 
ers, have been eligible since September 1958 for 
insurance benefits, if the disability began before 
the eighteenth birthday. It is expected that both 
provisions will have important and increasing 
effects upon aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, just as the old-age and survivors in- 
surance provisions have affected old-age as- 
sistance. 

In February 1960, 6.7 percent of all recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
were reported to be receiving insurance benefits. 
The incidence of beneficiaries in the assistance 
caseload is, thus, somewhat higher than in aid to 
dependent children but less than one-fourth the 
incidence in old-age assistance. The fact that 
the group of beneficiaries is relatively much 
smaller among recipients of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled than among old-age 
assistance recipients may result partly from the 
comparative newness of both aid to the perma- 





nently and totally disabled and disability insur- 
ance but is also probably related to the fact that 
disability insurance benefits tend to be consider- 
ably higher than benefits to aged beneficiaries. 
Reasons for the latter circumstances are that the 
disability insurance beneficiaries tend to have 
higher average wage credits than retired workers 
and that the aged beneficiaries include relatively 
large numbers of wife, widow, and widower 
beneficiaries who receive smaller benefits than re- 
tired workers. 

Persons receiving both aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled and insurance benefits num- 
bered 23,600 in February 1960. Twenty-three 
percent were aged 18-49; presumably most per- 
sons in this group were child beneficiaries who 
had become disabled before their eighteenth 
birthday. Sixty-nine percent of the persons re- 
ceiving both types of payment were aged 50-64; 
it seems probable that most of them were disa- 
bility insurance beneficiaries, although some un- 
doubtedly were women aged 62-64 who were 
eligible for retirement benefits or for benefits as 
the wife of a disabled or retired worker or the 
widow of an insured worker. If all the assistance 
recipients aged 50-64 who received insurance 
benefits had been disabled-worker beneficiaries, 
they would have represented 4.7 percent of all 
such beneficiaries in February 1960. Eight per- 
cent, or nearly 2,000, of the 23,600 persons re- 
ceiving both types of payment concurrently were 
aged 65 and over. 

The proportion of all recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled who were in- 
surance beneficiaries ranged from lows of zero in 
the Virgin Islands, 0.1 percent in Puerto Rico, 
and 2.1 percent in South Carolina to highs of 
18.7 percent in Michigan and 19.4 percent in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. In general, the 
highest proportions were in New England, the 
West North Central States, and the Northwest, 
and the lowest percentages were in the Southern 
States. 


Reports submitted by 12 States on reasons for 
opening and closing aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled cases from July 1 through De- 
cember 31, 1959, and on the beneficiary status 
under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
of such cases at the time of opening or closing 
demonstrate further the important influence that 
the insurance program has on this assistance pro- 
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gram. In these States, on the average, 8.8 percent 
of the assistance cases in February 1960 were also 
receiving benefits, and in July-December 1959 
7.9 percent of the cases opened and 26.8 percent 
of those closed were receiving benefits. ‘Thus, 
there was little difference in the proportion of 
all cases receiving insurance benefits in February 
1960 and the proportion receiving benefits among 
cases opened in the last 6 months of 1959; how- 
ever, a much larger proportion—more than one- 
fourth—of the cases closed in the latter half of 
1959 were beneficiaries. 

Of all cases closed in the 12 States during the 
6 months, 16.6 percent were closed because of the 
receipt of new or increased insurance benefits. 
Xeceipt of benefits was also involved in an addi- 
tional 10 percent of all cases closed, although 
some other factor was given as the principal 
reason assistance was discontinued. 


PERSONS RECEIVING AB AND OASDI 


Nearly 1 in every 6 (15.7 percent) recipients 
of aid to the blind also received old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits in February 1960. 
This proportion is considerably lower than that 
in old-age assistance but much higher than for 
aid to dependent children and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. 

Of the persons reported as receiving payments 
under both programs concurrently, 4.5 percent 
were under age 50, 19.6 percent were aged 50-64, 
and 75.9 percent were aged 65 and over. This 
distribution indicates that aid to the blind is still 
affected to a much greater extent by the old-age 
and survivor provisions of the insurance program 
than by the newer disability provisions. 

Though for the Nation as a whole insurance 
beneficiaries represented 15.7 percent of the case- 
load in aid to the blind, the proportion ranged 
from lows of zero in the Virgin Islands, 0.5 per- 
cent in Puerto Rico, and 2.4 percent in Colorado 
to highs of 26.8 percent in Delaware, 27.3 percent 
in Massachusetts, and 34.0 percent in Pennsy]- 
vania. The highest proportions tended to be in 
the States of the Northeast, the Middle West, and 
the Far West regions, and the lowest proportions 
in the Southeast and Southwest. The highest 
proportions of the assistance recipients who were 
also receiving insurance benefits tended to be in 
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the States with the highest average monthly pay- 
ments in aid to the blind. 

Eleven States reported on reasons for opening 
and closing cases of aid to the blind during July- 
December 1959 and the beneficiary status of these 
cases at time of opening or closing. On the aver- 
age, 13.2 percent of the cases opened during the 
indicated period were old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance beneficiaries; this figure is 
not significantly different from the proportion 


TABLE 3.—Average OASDI benefits to OAA, AB, and APTD 
recipients and ADC families receiving both OASDI benefits and 
assistance payments, by State, February 1960 3 
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OAA AB APTD OASDI 

and ADC 
Se een n ener $43.30 | $50.38 $50.89 $74.95 
Ce ee 32.77 | 2 26.52 25.91 54.52 
pee 50.02 (3) (4) 73.7 
Arizona... aan 42.7 47.24 (¢) 70.23 
Arkansas. | 32.34 34.68 30.70 46.74 
California... 48.72 52.34 55.85 7.07 
Colorado. ... 45.91 (3) 43.35 62.53 
Connecticut - -- 51.54 56.78 63.04 79.94 
Delaware .._._...._- 40.05 50.41 (3) 74.89 
District of Columbia 43.89 (3) 54.67 77.53 
| eae 41.69 46.79 60.71 74.94 
eee eee 33.7 39.27 39.93 56.04 
| Re eee 39.73 (3) 342.77 55.32 
ae eee ee 40.02 (3) 49.48 76.13 
OT SE Se ee 45.29 44.93 50.83 84.33 
a 41.37 55.63 (4) 85.38 
| ER eyes 39.81 48.45 (3) 82.16 
(0 See eae | 38.63 46.60 44.22 64.49 
pS See 35.03 227.47 2 23.30 65.14 
pS ee eee 43.15 50.67 40.98 61.08 
| Sees 44.13 46.33 47.30 95.27 
ES Ee ee 41.29 3 43.90 47.31 72.01 
Massachusetts... ........ 51.72 66.09 61.43 95.51 
NN, cca aeidee ect 47.86 53.76 65.43 104.31 
eee 43.91 49.54 59.31 88.55 
(aS 34.97 35.06 31.63 62.62 
| |. RESET Ra 44.35 51.00 54.32 91.68 
| See 42.19 47.13 46.7: 70.22 
ree 38.56 43.73 47.44 77.01 
| RL pee 54.86 261.20 (4) 296.68 
New Hampshire-_-.....-- 43.02 247.42 56.46 |. 81.44 
OD a 49.87 55.43 59.25 91.66 
8 ae 36.56 (3) 42.76 62.67 
2. Sarees 46.22 50.15 53.93 278.06 
North Carolina.......... 36.61 40.15 41.76 62.42 
North Dakota. .......... 39.00 (3) 44.83 80.79 
._, See Serer ee 42.80 44.81 50.07 78.58 
eee 38.76 47.31 48.20 53.96 
Saar 46.51 252.07 57.56 72.28 
Pennsylvania...........- 42.7 53.40 48.61 66.42 
4 3 See 227.18 (3) 221.36 31.62 
Rhode Island__.........- 48.80 (3) 259.72 286.40 
South Carolina.......... 35.07 2 37.04 38.01 56.74 
South Dakota........-..- 37.89 3 50.52 88.43 
yo eee 31.41 33.98 30.44 61.35 
(0 RE eee 37.17 Be 49.29 64.44 
(2, A Aree ey 41.78 54.04 75.76 
Lae ee 44.05 : ‘4. 23 53.10 92.92 

Virgin Islands........... (3) (3) (3) (3) 

|| a ee 38.26 39.82 44.80 61.00 
Waespmeton......... cscs 45.99 55.10 60.96 63.26 
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[Ul ee eae 44.39 52.24 58.79 94.7 
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1 See table 2 for States reporting data for other than February. 

2 Averages computed on 20-49 sample cases, which is less than the number 
considered necessary to produce a reliable average. 

+ Not computed; less than 20 cases in sample. 

‘No program of APTD. 
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in February 1960. An average of 23.8 percent of 
the cases closed, however, were receiving insur- 
ance benefits. The receipt of or increase in old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance benefits 
was given as the primary reason for elosing 11.1 
percent of the cases closed in the 6-month period. 


EFFECT OF OASDI ON ASSISTANCE COSTS 


It is impossible to determine with any degree 
of precision either the number of additional re- 
cipients there would be in each of the public as- 
sistance programs or what the average assistance 
payments to these recipients would be were it not 
for old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, 
but the indications are that the additions would 
be considerable and the costs large. It is possible, 
however, to determine for those receiving as- 
sistance payments and insurance benefits concur- 
rently the amount of income provided by each 
program and the additional expenditures for as- 
sistance that would be necessary to replace for 
this group of recipients the income received 
through the insurance program. 


Old-Age Assistance 


The average old-age assistance payment, includ- 
ing vendor payments for medical care, for all 
recipients was $66.98 in February 1960. For re- 
cipients who were also receiving old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance benefits the aver- 
age old-age assistance payment was $55.80, and 
for nonbeneficiaries it was $71.71. Assistance 
payments to beneficiaries thus averaged about $11 
less than payments to all recipients and about $16 
less than payments to nonbeneficiaries. 

In the absence of other information, these data 
suggest that assistance payments to beneficiaries 
would probably average $16 more a month if it 
were not for their monthly income from insur- 
ance benefits. Aged persons receiving both types 
of payment had, however, an average monthly in- 
surance benefit of $45.21 in February 1960, and 
their average assistance payment would have to 
be increased by that amount to maintain current 
income without the insurance benefits. The 
675,600 persons with payments under both pro- 
grams were receiving more than $30.5 million in 








old-age, survivors, and disability insurance bene- 
fits in February 1960. To add this amount to 
assistance payments that month would have in- 
creased total old-age assistance costs by nearly 
20 percent. 

Recipient-beneficiaries received, on the average, 
$101.01 in monthly income from old-age assist- 
ance and old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance combined, compared with the old-age as- 
sistance payment average of $71.71 for nonbene- 
ficiaries. (Amounts of cash income from sources 
other than the two programs are relatively small 


for both beneficiaries and nonbeneficiaries in the 
old-age assistance caseload.) It is to be expected 
that the combined income from these two pro- 
grams will exceed, on the average, old-age as- 
sistance average payments to nonbeneficiary re- 
cipients, since beneficiaries under the insurance 
program do not need supplementation to begin 
with unless their individual requirements are 
relatively high. Moreover, under a number of 
State programs many assistance payments are 
kept below determined need through arbitrary 
ceilings on payments or through percentage re- 


TABLE 4.—Average assistance payments to OASDI beneficiaries and nonbeneficiaries among OAA, AB, and APTD recipients and 


among ADC families, by State, February 1960! 
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AS 54.65 91.59 256.91 88.12 70.56 97.33 100.74 166.67 
| SS eee eee 62.31 102.84 51.75 89.51 65.90 96.87 109.64 159.46 
New Mexico. zs 45.52 72.03 (3) 61.79 46.20 66.29 84.79 119.81 
See ere: 97.09 111.69 100.50 113.08 77.48 106.18 2138.59 170.06 
DI AOR oiccncnnenoescuacnnnceon 27.01 43.43 42.71 55.85 29.36 48.05 53.48 79.84 
OS NESE RISER RE 78.30 98.34 (3) 88.31 74.86 99.63 122.07 154.74 
ae 53.10 80.40 52.93 71.40 45.11 71.76 79.87 129.08 
Oklahoma.....--.- 53.19 85.13 58.24 97.59 51.71 90.35 66.62 114.12 
ee 39.90 99.04 2 46.04 87.01 45.21 88.98 100.39 141.47 
Pennsylvania. -.-.- 45.26 76.40 73.32 74.22 31.03 62.23 74.59 125.90 
Puerto Rico... 24.50 8.21 (3) 8.23 26.61 8.71 10.94 15.56 
Rhode Island-_....- 55.24 94.69 (?) 80.49 264.75 84.50 2100.76 132.68 
South Carolina..- 28.57 41.06 224.80 44.10 26.94 43.36 44.19 57.93 
South Dakota.-........ 43.38 65.68 (3) 2.69 44.10 64.17 98.55 116.67 
a 25.36 43.87 31.29 46.86 30.28 46.06 59.41 69.11 
AEE en ee eee eee 36.26 58.09 41.66 59.57 42.66 54.99 62.73 71.31 
_ eer eae 38.43 76.09 (?) 75.95 37.93 76.72 69.55 137.24 
Vermont... 49.65 638.42 242.12 66.27 47.40 66.38 87.40 110.46 
Virgin Islands. (3) 23.53 3) (*) (?) 25.54 (8) 47.82 
Virginia....... 38.60 44 20 40.22 53.99 38.25 49.68 56.99 83.92 
Washington. 66.42 92.51 67.04 95.23 63.87 95.92 119.82 159.42 
West Virgini 19.74 38.89 2 22.32 41.76 20.08 42.30 58.20 96.82 
Wisconsin.._. 65.48 93.82 69.80 88.55 92.78 109.40 111.53 180.98 
Wyoming.... 53.75 79.51 (3) 76.06 43.77 75.65 279.12 134.34 





























? See table 2 for States reporting data for other than February. 
3 Averages computed on 20-49 sample cases, which is less than the number 
considered necessary to produce a reliable average. 
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3 Not computed; less than 20 cases in sample. 
4 No program of APTD. 
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ductions applied to all payments after need is 
determined. Program policies such as these tend 
to depress the incomes of nonbeneficiaries more 
than the incomes of beneficiaries. 

Twenty-four States, according to reports re- 
ceived for September 1959, made old-age assist- 
ance payments of less than 100 percent of deter- 
mined need or held 90 percent or more of their 
cases to maximum payments of $80 a month or 
less. In these States the average old-age assist- 
ance payment in February 1960 was $55.08 for all 
cases, $43.42 for beneficiaries of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance, and $58.57 for non- 
beneficiaries. Recipient-beneficiaries in these 
States received average insurance benefits in Feb- 
ruary of $43.25; thus, they had, on the average, 
a total income from both programs of $86.67 per 
month, compared with the old-age assistance 
average of $58.57 for the nonbeneficiaries. 

In the other 29 States the average old-age as- 
sistance payment in February was $85.82 for all 
cases, $67.69 for beneficiaries, and $96.46 for non- 
beneficiaries. In these States persons receiving 
both types of payment average $47.09 in insurance 
benefits, and they had a total income, on the aver- 
age, of $114.78 from the two programs combined, 
compared with an average assistance payment of 
$96.46 to nonbeneficiaries. 


It thus appears that in the States applying a 
percentage reduction to determined need in mak- 
ing old-age assistance payments or holding such 
payments to relatively low maximums, the com- 
bined income of concurrent-receipt cases from the 
assistance and insurance programs exceeds, on 
the average, old-age assistance payments to non- 
beneficiaries by about $28 or 48 percent. In the 
other States the combined income of concurrent- 
receipt cases is only about $18 higher, on the 
average, than assistance payments to nonbene- 
ficiaries, exceeding the latter payments by only 
19 percent. These figures demonstrate that the 
application of maximums and the percentage re- 
ductions from determined needs contribute sub- 
stantially to the overall differentials between the 
incomes of the beneficiary and nonbeneficiary 
groups among old-age assistance recipients. 

As noted earlier, the recipient-beneficiaries re- 
ceived, on the average, $45.21 in monthly insur- 
ance benefits. Included in this figure were bene- 
fits to persons, other than the old-age assistance 
recipients themselves, who were also in need and 
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were essential in the home to give care to the 
recipient and whose requirements were included 
in the assistance budget for the recipient. Insur- 
ance benefits to essential persons included in old- 
age assistance cases were found to constitute 4.2 
percent of all benefits to the assistance cases. The 
benefits to the assistance recipients themselves 
averaged $43.30. 

The average monthly benefit of all old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance beneficiaries aged 
65 or over in February 1960 was about $65.70. 
The average benefit for old-age assistance recipi- 
ents who also received insurance benefits was less 
than two-thirds of this amount. Clearly, then, 
the concurrent-receipt cases in old-age assistance 
are largely made up of persons whose insurance 
benefits are at or not far above the minimum ($33 
for most retired workers). 


Aid to Dependent Children 


The average assistance payment for all families 
receiving aid to dependent children in February 
1960 was $110.29. For families also receiving 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance bene- 
fits the average assistance payment was $82.80, 
and for those without insurance benefits it was 
$112.80. Monthly insurance benefits to the as- 
sistance families receiving such benefits averaged 
$74.95 and totaled almost $3.1 million. 

On the average, the total income from insurance 
benefits and assistance payments for families re- 
ceiving both these forms of income was $157.75, 
and the average assistance payment for families 
receiving only aid to dependent children was 
$112.80—a difference of almost $45. This differ- 
ence is partly accounted for by the fact that the 
families receiving both types of payment tend to 
include more children than the families receiving 
only assistance, but the application of arbitrary 
maximums to the assistance payments in a number 
of States is also a factor. 

In September 1959, 23 States reported applying 
maximums of less than $200 a family or less than 
$51 for the first child, with lower maximums for 
each additional child, or making payments that 
represented only a percentage of the budget defi- 
cit. In the 23 States the average assistance pay- 
ment in February 1960 for families not receiving 
insurance benefits was $67.52, compared with 
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$62.56 for families receiving benefits. The aver- 
age insurance benefit for the latter group of 
families amounted to $68.42, which, when added 
to their average assistance payment, yielded for 
them a total income from the two sources of 
$130.98, on the average. The average income 
for these families from the two sources was thus 
almost twice the income from assistance pay- 
ments alone for the families without insurance 
benefits. 

In the 30 States without such maximum pay- 
ments or percentage reductions in September 
1959, the average assistance payment in February 
1960 was $149.60 to families not receiving insur- 
ance benefits and $103.35 to beneficiary families. 
For the latter group the average insurance bene- 
fit was $81.57, which, when added to the assist- 
ance payment, yielded a total income of $184.92, 
on the average, from the two sources. This total 
exceeds the average assistance payment to non- 
beneficiary families by only $35 or 24 percent. 
Thus, in these 30 States the combined income 
from the two sources exceeds, on the average, the 
assistance payments to families receiving only aid 
to dependent children by much smaller amounts 
and percentages than in the 23 States that apply 
maximums or percentage reductions to payments. 
For the Nation as a whole the State limitations on 
payments contribute substantially to the overall 
differences between incomes from these sources 
for the two groups of families receiving aid to 
dependent children. 

Under old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance the average family benefit for a widowed 
mother and one or more children under age 18 
was about $156 in February 1960, or more than 
double the average insurance benefit of $74.95 
paid to assistance families receiving such benefits. 


Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled 


The average assistance payment in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled was $64.59 in 
February 1960. Assistance payments averaged 
$65.73 for persons not receiving old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance benefits and 
$52.07 for those with benefits. Insurance benefits 
to the latter group averaged $53.41 in February 
1960 and totaled nearly $1.2 million. 

Of the total insurance benefits to recipients of 
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aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 95.8 
percent was paid to the recipients themselves and 
4.7 percent to persons whose needs were included 
in the recipients’ assistance budgets. The bene- 
fits to the recipients themselves averaged $50.89. 
Average assistance payments and insurance 
benefits were found to vary by age group for the 
group receiving both types of income, as follows: 














Average Average 

Age group OASDI APTD 

benefit payment 
All APTD recipient-beneficiaries...... $50.89 $52.07 
concerns onwenecasubaeeeceeabee 28.52 43.35 
SS ae eae ee : 58.52 53.90 
WOE WN a5 ccs cacnsemeaceeucsenees 50.41 61.37 











Insurance benefits to recipients under age 50 
averaged less than half the average paid to recip- 
ients aged 50-64. Probably the major reason is 
that most recipient-beneficiaries under age 50 
were child beneficiaries who had become disabled 
before their eighteenth birthday. As child bene- 
ficiaries they are entitled to only half the old-age 
or disability benefit from which their benefits 
derive. Most recipient-beneficiaries aged 50-64 
are disabled-worker beneficiaries and are entitled 
to the full amount of their benefits. 

The benefits are lower, on the average, for 
recipient-beneficiaries aged 65 and over than for 
those aged 50-64. One reason may be that the 
retired-worker beneficiaries in the program have 
not accumulated as high wage credits, on the 
average, as have the disabled-worker beneficiaries. 
Another reason is the fact that a number of the 
recipient-beneficiaries aged 65 and over receive 
benefits as dependents or survivors of insured 
workers and therefore receive less than the full 
old-age benefit. 

The recipient-beneficiary under age 50 had 
lower average assistance payments than the older 
recipient-beneficiaries, even though they also had 
lower insurance benefits. This fact suggests that 
the needs of the younger recipients are less than 
those of the older recipients—possibly because 
they are more likely than older recipients to be 
living with parents who can provide part of their 
needed support. 

The recipient-beneficiaries aged 50-64 received 
higher insurance benefits but lower assistance 
payments on the average than did those aged 65 
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and over. As a result, average benefits and aver- 
age assistance payments totaled almost the same 


for the two age groups—approximately $112 
per month. 


Aid to the Blind 


The average assistance payment in February 
1960 was $71.86 for all persons receiving aid to 
the blind, $72.75 for nonbeneficiaries of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance, and $67.46 for 
recipient-beneficiaries. The insurance benefits 
paid to recipients of aid to the blind averaged 
$52.07 and totaled $882,500; this amount was 
more than 11 percent of total payments under aid 
to the blind that month. 

Of the total insurance benefits paid to recipients 
of aid to the blind in February, 96.8 percent was 
paid to the recipients themselves and 3.2 percent 
to persons whose needs were included in the re- 
cipients’ assistance budgets. The recipients in 
concurrent-receipt cases received an average of 
$50.38 in insurance benefits in their own right. 





Assistance payments and insurance benefits 
varied according to age group for the recipient- 
beneficiaries. The average insurance benefit was 
$34.51 for recipient-beneficiaries aged 18-49, 
$61.11 for the group aged 50-64, and $48.62 for 
those aged 65 and over. The average payments 
under aid to the blind to these three groups were 
$49.36, $57.82, and $71.34. 

The pattern of differences here is similar to 
that found in aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled and probably for much the same reasons. 
The lowest average benefits went to recipients 
aged 18-49 and the highest to those aged 50-64, 
perhaps because the youngest group would not be 
eligible for full benefits and those aged 50-64 are 
more likely than the group aged 65 and over to 
be receiving full benefits. The average payments 
indicate, also, that need for assistance increases 
with age. Again, as in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, the total of average benefits 
and average assistance payments is about the same 
for the two older age groups—$119 per month 
for the group aged 50-64 and $120 per month for 
the group aged 65 and over. 





VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 11) 

potential areas of service as yet unmet. The 

reader may establish the kinds and amounts of 

medical expenditures that he considers potentially 

insurable, using the data in table 1. 


THE SURVEY DATA indicate that there has been 
relatively little growth in the past 3 years in the 
extent to which voluntary health insurance is 
meeting medical costs other than hospitalization. 
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Recovery from the 1958 recession occurred in the 
area of hospital insurance, and when the 3 last 
years in the series are considered together a 2- 
percent average yearly increase was registered. 
The slower rate of expansion, however, in the 
coverage of physicians’ services—an area where 
there is still room for great expansion in the pro- 
tection for physicians’ services outside the hos- 
pital—cannot be viewed lightly by those con- 
cerned with removing the financial barrier to 
medical care through voluntary insurance. 








Budget for an Elderly Couple: Interim Revision 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Budgets at a “modest but adequate” level were 
issued in 1948 for a city worker's family by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and for a retired 
elderly couple by the Social Security Administra- 
tion. Lecognition that these budgets no longer 
characterized current consumer patterns caused 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to discontinue 
regular pricing almost a decade ago. A revision 
to bring them more nearly in line with post- 
World War II standards has just been completed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The lists of 
goods and services, priced in autumn 1959, ap- 
pears in the Monthly Labor Review for August 
1960 for the city worker and in the November 
1960 issue for the elderly couple. The present 
article reproduces the summary cost figures and 
takes up some of the limitations with respect to 
the uses of the elderly couple’s budget, in which 
the Social Security Administration has a special 
interest. 


STANDARD BUDGETS have long been an ac- 
cepted research tool in a variety of situations. 
Increasingly, in recent years, they have been 
sought as a reference point, both as a measure of 
need and an assessment of relative welfare, for 
wage-earner and other self-supporting families, 
as well as for special age groups and dependent 
families. The supply of current cost estimates 
reflecting accepted consumption standards at 
prevailing price levels for specific types of 
families in a given community has fallen far 
short of demand. To determine objectively what 
goods and services satisfy the standard for a 
designated level of living and to keep a list of 
such items current by regularly scheduled repric- 
ings and revision is a task far beyond the re- 
sources of most agencies, public or private. 


* Division of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 
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by MOLLIE ORSHANSKY* 


ORIGIN OF THE BUDGET 


It was in this context that the City Worker’s 
Family Budget and the Budget for an Elderly 
Couple (issued in 1948 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Social Security Administration, 
respectively) were hailed as filling a major gap 
in current social science research. By stressing 
objectivity of standards and, where generally ac- 
cepted standards were not available, deriving 
them from actual practices of families instead of 
relying only on the pooled judgment of experts, 
the budgets set a new landmark in family eco- 
nomics. The procedures also made it possible to 
describe a single standard for urban families 
throughout the country, although the cost—as the 
sum total of outlays for the specified goods and 
services—would vary from city to city with pre- 
vailing price levels. 

The budget for the retired elderly couple, 
originally developed by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, is of particular interest to the read- 
ers of the Butietin. It may be helpful to repeat 
here an early statement concerning this budget: 


Social security programs represent undertakings to as- 
sure so far as possible “freedom from want.” In the 
light of this basic purpose, those concerned with such 
programs are necessarily faced with the problem of con- 
sidering what content of living is necessary to achieve 
that freedom. In particular, agencies responsible for the 
administration of public assistance have long struggled 
with this problem. . 


The Social Security Administration therefore had a di- 
rect interest in tne project to determine the costs of a 
budget for a 4-person city worker’s family inaugurated 
in 1945 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the request 
of the Congress, and undertook a parallel project cover- 
ing certain other family types that are common among 
groups covered under the social security program. At- 
tention was first directed toward the preparation of a 
budget for an elderly couple living in an urban area. 

The level of living represented by the city worker’s 
family budget and the budget for an elderly couple may 
be described as one providing the goods and services 
necessary for a healthful, self-respecting mode of living, 
allowing normal participation in the life of the com- 
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munity in accordance with current American standards. 
Social and conventional as well as physiological needs 
are taken into account. In other words, the budget 
is intended to provide a modest but adequate living 
standard. This does not mean, of course, that this level 
is thought of as necessarily and in itself determining the 
goal, in terms of size of payments, toward which those 
responsible for social security programs should work. 
Social insurance benefits represent a substitute for earn- 
ings which are interrupted or cease; it is generally 
agreed that a man’s benefits should be less than what 
he earned when working. Many individuals have sup- 
plementary income from savings, private annuities and 
other sources. The purpose of public assistance pay- 
ments is to supplement other income and resources of 
the needy individual in accoréance with the public as- 
sistance agency’s standards of assistance. 


However, a measure of the over-all cost of such a level 
of living in different communities and for families of 
different sizes can provide a highly useful tool for ap- 
praising the several social security programs in opera- 
tion throughout the Nation.” 


The Technical Advisory Committee to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the original City 
Worker’s Budget stated in its report that “tie 
budget represents what men commonly expect to 
enjoy, feel that they have lost status and are ex- 
periencing privation if they cannot enjoy, and 
what they insist upon having. Such a budget is 
not an absolute and unchanging thing. The pre- 
vailing judgment of the necessary will vary with 
the changing values of the community, with the 
advance of scientific knowledge of human needs, 
with the productive power of the community and 
therefore what people commonly enjoy and see 
others enjoy.” ? 

By October 1950 for the elderly couple’s budget 
and a year later for the budget for the worker’s 
family, the pre-World War II family expenditure 
data from which large portions of the budget 
standards had been derived were deemed no 
longer representative of current family values and 
practices in allocating their available funds, and 
the regular “pricing” or estimation of budget 
costs by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was dis- 
continued. 


Accordingly, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
undertook to update the city worker’s budget and 
simultaneously, at the request of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, the budget for an elderly 


Social Security Administration, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, A Budget for an Elderly Couple, Bureau 
Memorandum No. 67, 1948. 

* Monthly Labor Review, February 1948. 
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couple. On the basis of family expenditure data 
obtained in 1950 and some later information, re- 
gional food plans (based on 1955 consumption 
data) that were developed by the Department of 
Agriculture, and extensive data available from 
a number of sources on family utilization of medi- 
cal care services, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was able to derive an interim revision. The final 
revision awaits the consumer expenditures survey 
planned for 1961-62, which will make possible 
a comprehensive re-evaluation of the basic con- 
cepts and procedures and their translation into 
the quantities of goods and services that represent 
goals of families today and the priorities they 
attach to them. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE BUDGET 


The summary cost figures for the revised budget 
for an elderly couple, determined by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as of autumn 1959 for 20 large 
cities and their suburbs, have been reproduced 
here (table 1). The corresponding costs for an 
employed worker’s family of four persons are in- 
cluded for comparison (table 2). Before these 
figures are discussed, some of the restrictions on 
their application and interpretation should be 
considered. 


The Budget Family 


First and most vital is the question of whose 
circumstances the budget can be taken to repre- 
sent. Although adjustments and adaptations can 
be made to other family situations, it is obvious 
that the farther removed from the original con- 
cept, the more tenuous the extrapolation. The 
standard was devised for a retired couple: only 
half of all persons aged 65 and over are currently 
married and living with a spouse, and many of 
them are not retired. The budget couple lives 
in a large city or its suburbs: currently only 64 
percent of all aged persons live in a community 
classified as urban, and only three-fourths of these 
are in a standard metropolitan area that includes 
at least one city of 50,000 inhabitants. 

The most limiting factor may be that the stand- 
ard applies to a couple renting a small apartment 
or dwelling: most elderly couples own their own 
homes, usually mortgage-free. According to the 
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Federal Reserve Board’s 1959 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances, 2 out of 3 nonfarm families with 
an aged head owned their home, with 83 percent 
of the homes owned mortgage-free. 

A 1957 study of aged beneficiaries of old-age 
and survivors insurance—more of whom are mar- 
ried and living with a spouse than in the aged 
population at large—found 3 out of 4 of the bene- 
ficiary couples living in a city. Only one-fourth 
of these city dwellers were tenants, however, and 
not all of them kept house by themselves. To put 
it another way, the living arrangements for 
which the budget costs were designed as a measur- 
ing rod were characteristic of only a small minor- 
ity, as shown by the following figures for the 
couples receiving benefits and living in cities. 








{Percent} 
Elderly couple and living All 100,000 Under 
arrangements cities or more 100,000 
Re ne erate, Lae 100 54 46 
Budget-defined: 
Renters, living alone_.......-- 22 15 z 
Other: 
Renters, not living alone...... 4 3 1 
le, EES 66 32 34 
ERE ee eee by 4 4 














? Couples living in the home of relatives, in a furnished room, or receiving 
housing free. 


Budgets for Homeowners 


Granted that the budget concept is limited in 
scope, how can the cost estimates be amended to 
give workable approximations to the more typical 
situation of the aged person? Of the difficulties 
mentioned above, the one relating to the owner- 
ship of the dwelling is perhaps most easily re- 
solved. The budget costs can be used with the 
housing component omitted, or allowance can be 
made for the lower out-of-pocket costs incurred 
by a homeowner if he owns his home free and 
clear. Analysis of data from the 1957 survey for 
beneficiary couples living alone in owned, mort- 
gage-free homes in urban areas shows that their 
outlays for taxes, maintenance, heat, light, and 
cooking fuel averaged about 40 percent less than 
the amount renters in a community of the same 
size had to pay for rent and heat, light, and 
cooking fuel. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimated the saving at about one-third. 

Using any figure of this magnitude to adjust 
the published budget costs for housing should 
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yield reasonably acceptable results, particularly 
since the Bureau of Labor Statistics points out 
that 69 percent of the elderly couples whose ex- 
penditures (in 1950) were included in the analysis 
for the budget were actually homeowners. Thus, 
to the extent that the “savings” in housing costs 
made possible by a mortgage-free home are allot- 
ted by families to increased expenditures for 
other goods and services, this transfer is already 
in the main reflected in the budget as it is now 
constituted. 


Budgets for Others 


The difficulties of translating the budget costs 
as priced for 20 cities to estimates for other cities, 
for rural areas, or for that matter to a summary 
figure for the total United States are not so 
readily surmounted. It should be mentioned here 
that 19° of the 20 cities and suburbs for which 
budget cost estimates are presently available have 
a population of more than half a million, al- 
though the budget quantities of goods and services 
are representative of families in cities with popu- 
lation as low as 50,000. 

By far the most important adjustment, how- 
ever—because it will be so often required—and 
yet that for which there is least precedent is the 
breaking down of the budget for two into a 
budget for one. For some categories of the 
budget determined on an individual basis—such 
as clothing, recreation, or medical care—there is 
already a built-in divider. For food it is pos- 
sible to use the adjustments suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture for its food plan, 
which forms the basis for the food component 
of the budget. 

For other components, as indeed for the total 
budget cost, there is no readily accepted adjust- 
ment factor at hand. There is likely to be general 
agreement, however, that the least suitable ap- 
proach is a simple division by two. For some 
items, such as housing and household operation, 
it is probably necessary to assume that the cost 
for a single individual will be but little less than 
for two. If, as may often be the case for an 
elderly man living alone, keeping house is im- 
practical, the budget for food and household op- 


* Population of Scranton and suburbs is about 237,000. 
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eration may have to be increased to permit eating 
most of the meals out rather than preparing them 
at home and for sending out all the laundry. 


The budget quantities for some other items, such 
as medical care, may have to be increased on the 
premise that a person living by himself will be 


TABLE 1.—Annual costs of the elderly couple’s ' budget, 20 large cities and suburbs, autumn 1959 
























































: : . Kansas Los 
Item Atlanta | Baltimore Boston Chicago | Cincinnati} Cleveland | Detroit Houston City Angeles 
Food and beverages *..........- 768 $781 $953 $889 79 $860 $899 758 $841 $894 
Food at howee?.........2..... 714 734 900 838 824 806 847 7i1 797 840 
Low-cost plan.............. 600 610 779 743 728 715 750 595 706 731 
Moderate-cost plan__....... 827 857 1,021 933 921 897 044 7 889 HY 
Food away from home..-..-.-- 29 28 32 33 36 34 32 28 27 32 
pO SR ne nee ee 1,010 1,067 1,298 1,331 1,062 1,265 1,122 928 1,183 1,105 
Rent, heat, utilities 4......... 77 802 1,029 1,067 821 1,015 858 694 942 862 
Housefurnishings...........-- 98 103 97 100 98 99 106 99 101 106 
Household operation and 

communications........-- 134 162 172 164 143 151 158 135 140 137 

2 A ee Se eee 208 216 213 232 215 233 226 197 221 213 
eee ee 80 79 83 84 82 87 84 76 82 7 
ee ee 103 109 100 il4 102 113 108 92 106 191 
Clothing materials and serv- 

AS Sere ae 25 28 30 34 31 33 34 29 33 33 
Bee GOIN. bo ci iceccneace 241 247 316 317 240 327 298 260 250 366 
Transportation §...............- 153 180 144 195 168 170 170 161 175 166 
Automohile owners..-......-- 516 584 656 653 523 566 536 630 576 579 
Nonowners of automobiles--- 51 66 61 66 7 59 66 57 62 50 
Other goods and services__...... 340 349 380 402 361 389 381 337 364 367 
Reading and recreation....... 101 102 lll 124 112 122 119 95 105 105 
Ve Sa 75 75 73 83 75 78 79 75 81 81 
i. | Se eee eee 35 37 38 35 35 35 36 41 34 33 
Gifts, contributions, etc__...- 129 135 158 160 139 14 147 126 144 148 
Total cost of goods and services. $2,720 $2,840 $3,304 $3,366 $2,925 $3,244 $3,096 $2,641 $3,034 $3,111 

Estimated annual cost compar- 

able in content with orig- 

inal Dadget ©. ..6.65 6c 2c cccn $2,467 $2,571 $3 ,067 ' $3,112 $2,698 $3,011 $2,865 $2,390 $2,802 $2,851 
Minne- : Phila- Pitts- Portland, San Washing- 
apolis |New York) geiphia burgh Oregon’ | 5t- Louis | Prancisco | Scranton Seattle | ton, D.C. 

Food and beverages *_......_..- $846 $945 $939 $956 $887 70 $920 $938 $864 

Food at home *............... 795 892 889 899 830 824 866 $48 875 816 
Low-cost plan.............. 701 776 769 780 724 729 755 735 763 685 
Moderate-cost plan_.___...- 889 1,009 1,008 1,018 936 920 976 961 988 48 
Food away from home........ 31 32 30 39 36 28 32 33 40 29 

i en oe on 1,216 1,124 1,003 1,116 1,078 1,210 1,172 838 1,196 1,163 
Rent, heat, utilities 4....._._- 962 349 754 863 817 70 919 595 921 921 
Housefurnishings-..........-- 9 99 98 104 102 96 107 105 109 95 
Household operation and 

communications-.......-- 157 176 151 149 159 144 146 138 166 147 

2” ee een 231 215 213 221 222 213 224 211 222 216 
I oo 85 83 79 81 82 77 82 85 85 80 
a srabiikssiin titania lll 101 100 107 105 102 106 100 103 106 
Clothing materials and serv- 

eee ici 35 31 34 33 35 34 36 26 30 
nee 319 262 260 264 326 27 346 222 336 271 
Transportation ©. ............... 162 134 133 180 181 183 174 162 169 176 

Automobile owners-_-........-- 534 652 589 571 597 595 627 543 574 683 
Nonowners of automobiles. -- 7 50 58 69 63 66 46 55 55 61 
Other goods and services_....--- 361 364 361 365 355 350 387 348 391 357 
Reading and recreation.....-- 100 111 107 105 103 |. 93 114 115 107 102 
ae 75 69 79 78 78 76 86 70 91 7 
CS ere ae 37 39 37 | 34 29 34 34 35 38 32 
Gifts, contributions, etc... ._- 149 145 138 148 145 147 153 128 155 145 
Total cost of goods and services. $3,135 $3,044 $2,909 $3,102 $3,049 $3 ,099 $3,223 $2,681 $3,252 $3,047 

Estimated annual cost compar- | | 

able in content with orig- | | | 
inal budget ®............... $2,906 $2,812 | $2,684 | $2,842 2,792 $2,858 | $2,949 $2,429 $2,990 $2,770 

| | | 























1 Retired husband and wife, aged 65 or over. 

2 Includes small allowances for guest meals and for alcoholic beverages. 

* Cost used in calculating total cost of the budget is average of low- and 
moderate-cost food plans, including suggested 10-percent additional allowance 


for small families. 


4 Average contract rent for tenant-occupied dwellings that conform to the 
housing standards specified for the budget, plus the cost of required amounts 
of heating fuel, gas, electricity, water, and specified equipment. 
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&’ Weighted average cost for automobile owners and nonowners, using the 
following proportion of families: for New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 14 
percent for automobile owners, 86 percent for nonowners; for the remaining 17 
cities, 22 percent and 78 percent, respectively. 

6 Costs based on the low-cost food plan; excludes allowances for automobile 
ownership and alcoholic beverages. 


Source: Department of Labor, Monthly Labor Review, November 1960. 
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TaBLe 2.—Annual costs of the city worker's family ' budget, 20 large cities and suburbs, autumn 1959 


































Item Atlanta | Baltimore Boston Chicago | Cincinnati! Cleveland Detroit Houston tad p.m 
Food and beverages *..........- $1,514 $1,525 $1,857 $1,751 $1,734 $1,695 $1,761 $1,486 $1,631 $1,747 
ane O20 MOMNS.............0.<..- ,261 1,204 1,601 1,498 1,463 1,431 1,506 256 1,413 487 
Food away from home...-.... 176 174 191 197 212 205 193 173 168 191 
0, eee 1,402 1,259 1,478 1,632 1,448 1,440 1,300 1,192 1,370 1,445 
Rent, heat, and utilities *.... 1,151 ,004 1,240 1,386 1,203 1,191 1,040 941 1,117 1,178 
Housefarnishings_............ 200 203 189 195 195 199 209 201 203 213 
Household operation ........- 51 52 4u 51 50 50 51 50 50 54 
REET eee 532 571 549 584 540 598 570 506 560 545 
Re ae 136 133 139 143 135 144 141 131 136 133 
__ RS SEE BEER 158 166 151 168 155 167 161 145 160 156 
__ SRST See 93 107 96 100 93 105 96 86 99 4 
| SO ee ee 102 118 lll 116 103 125 115 95 109 105 
Clothing materials and serv- 

Wichbdkecsccecscoupaed 43 47 52 57 54 57 57 49 56 57 
RT ee Ee. 269 278 322 314 265 349 353 309 299 424 
Transportation ¢_........ 459 524 417 568 484 S11 486 467 525 501 

Automobile owners — 563 638 714 696 584 628 586 569 637 620 
Nonowners of automobiles. .. 129 163 143 164 168 141 167 144 171 1% 
Other goods and services... 664 693 711 758 692 712 731 662 7 663 
Reading and recreation. 207 213 226 239 219 235 232 199 215 214 
Personal care... 130 125 125 148 131 133 138 122 137 138 
a 89 93 91 85 86 85 86 98 84 81 
Public school expens 10 10 10 20 20 15 35 20 35 10 
Communications............. 78 102 94 92 76 80 79 80 77 55 
Gifts and contributions....... 113 113 124 130 120 123 121 107 118 124 
a eee 37 37 41 44 40 41 40 36 39 41 
Total cost of goods and services. 4,840 4,850 5,334 5,607 5,163 5,305 5,201 4,622 5,090 5,325 
| ne ee 258 258 258 258 258 258 258 258 258 294 
Personal taxes..............-.-- 544 610 725 702 679 636 613 490 616 666 
Estimated total cost of budget-- 5,642 5,718 6,317 6,567 6,100 6,199 6,072 5,370 5,964 6, 285 
Minne- Phila- Pitts- Portland, San Washing- 
apolis |New York) geiphia burgh Oregon | 5t- Louls | prancisco | Scranton | Seattle | ion Dp 6, 
Food and beverages *.........-- $1,647 $1,853 $1,825 $1,889 $1,746 $1,694 $1,795 $1,758 $1,844 $1,684 
pe ee ok eee oO 1,400 1,594 1,583 1,603 1,472 1,465 1,533 1,513 1,548 1,447 
Food away from home.---..-- 187 198 179 231 208 176 193 185 227 181 
oe, ee en 1,393 1,260 1,203 1,275 1,306 1,543 1,348 1,127 1,568 1,470 
Rent, heat, and utilities *_._- 1,150 1,013 954 1,012 1,046 1,298 1,079 71 1,293 1,226 
Housefurnishings_.....-..---- 193 197 197 209 209 193 213 208 220 195 
Household operation.......-- 50 50 52 54 51 52 56 48 55 49 
ee 580 551 546 567 565 542 570 558 567 554 
Husband................---- 139 137 131 135 139 129 137 140 144 137 
, ae 163 154 152 162 160 156 164 152 160 160 
|| SS SEER 98 94 92 95 100 92 97 100 97 97 
eae 120 112 113 119 106 107 110 122 107 109 
Clothing materials and serv- 

Ree ee ee 60 54 58 56 60 58 62 44 59 51 
NU se i ncicineat ites 382 282 316 321 321 207 397 250 365 304 
Tremportation *................. 484 404 384 523 553 531 537 478 517 517 

Automohile owners............ 591 715 650 634 675 646 72 588 636 634 
Nonowners of automobiles---. 145 117 139 174 165 168 110 132 142 148 
Other goods and services....._. 679 698 696 689 691 664 694 663 741 670 
Reading and recreation.._.._- 207 225 221 216 212 194 225 227 219 212 
ae 130 118 133 135 136 131 150 122 144 127 
| Sea 87 92 88 88 68 85 85 87 94 75 
Public school expense........-. 20 15 20 10 35 10 10 10 20 10 
Communications___.........- 75 92 80 7 80 80 59 68 90 85 
Gifts and contributions_...__. 120 117 116 122 120 123 124 112 130 121 
Miscellaneous................- 40 39 38 41 40 41 41 37 44 40 
Total cost of goods and services. 5,165 5,048 4,970 5,264 5,182 5,271 5,341 4,834 5,602 5,199 
ier eerte *............---...... 258 273 258 258 258 258 294 258 258 258 
Personal taxes.................. 758 649 670 677 782 737 669 601 702 690 
Estimated total cost of budget-. 6,181 5,970 5,898 6,199 6,222 6,266 6,304 5,693 6,562 6,147 


























‘ Employed husband, aged 38, 
aged 8 and boy aged 13. 
* Includes alcoholic beverages. 


a wife not employed outside the home, a gir) 


3 Average contract rent for tenant-occupied dwellings that conform to the 


housing standards specified for the bud 
of heating fuel, gas, electricity, water, 


get, plus the cost of required amounts 
and specified equipment. 


‘ Weighted average costs for automobile owners and nonowners, using the 
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following proportion of families: for New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 48 
percent for automobile owners, 52 percent for nonowners; for the remaining 17 
cities, 76 percent and 24 percent, respectively. 

5 Includes allowances for life insurance, occupational expenses, old-age 


survivors, and disability insurance, and employee contributions to tem 
disability insurance as required by State law in California and New 


rary 
ork. 


Source: Department of Labor, Monthly Labor Review, August 1960. 
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less able to manage when ill than if there is a 
spouse to help take care of him. 

Pending further research, the relationship of 
the cost of living for a single individual to that 
for a couple must remain something everyone 
talks about but about which little is known. 
Under the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance provisions, the benefits paid to a retired 
worker and his wife (both aged 65 or over) is one 
and one-half times the benefit to the worker him- 
self. Should the worker die, his widow receives 
only half of what the two formerly shared; if she 
dies, he receives two-thirds of their combined 
benefit. Obviously, considerations of equity—in 
terms of the amount of covered earnings—as well 
as considerations of need played a role in deter- 
mining these relationships. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has developed 
an equivalent income scale for families of differ- 
ent size, age, and composition, based on the rela- 
tion between food expenditures and income.* Ac- 
cording to this scale the income required for an 
elderly person living alone would be 59 percent 
of that required for an elderly couple living at the 
same standard. This factor represents an averag- 
ing of income-expenditure patterns for families 
throughout the entire range of income. 

Further study will most likely show that the 
higher the income the greater the differential 
for shared living that should be presumed in esti- 
mating costs for an individual from those for a 
couple. When incomes are low and consumption 
is already close to the marginal level, it may cost 
only a little less for an aged person alone than 
it does for two.5 

This consideration has particular relevance 
whenever the budget level of living is scaled 
down. In the case of food, for example, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has recently * halved the 
small-family adjustments in per person food costs 
for use with their food plans—that is, for a 
2-person family only 10 percent more is to be 
added to the individual food costs shown in the 
plan instead of the 20 percent allowed heretofore, 


“See Technical Note, Monthly Labor Review, Novem- 
ber 1960, pages 1197-1200. 

*See, for example, Department of Agriculture, Food 
Consumption and Dietary Levels of Rural Families in 
the North Central Region, 1952 (AIB No. 157), page 44. 

*Janet Murray, “Per Person Food Cost Differential in 
Large and Small Families,” Family Economics Review, 
September 1960. 
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and for a 1-person unit the addition is now “some- 
thing more than 15 percent” instead of 35 percent. 
Thus, reducing the food allowance for an indi- 
vidual or couple below that called for in the 
low-cost plan is more likely than formerly to im- 
peril adequacy. 

The discussion here has centered on the use 
of the budget to indicate need in terms of the cost 
of maintaining a specific level of living. The 
parallel question of its use as a measure of ade- 
quacy of available income will be taken up after 
consideration of budget costs as currently priced. 
It should already be apparent that, apart from 
other considerations, the fact that the budget pur- 
ports to describe a highly selected group will 
make it difficult to find the relevant statistics on 
income for comparison. 


THE BUDGET COSTS 


When last priced in October 1950, the original 
budget for a couple with both members aged 65 
or over, retired, and keeping house by themselves 
in a rented apartment in a large city ranged from 
$1,600 a year in New Orleans to $1,910 in Mil- 
waukee, with New York about midway between, 
at $1,780. Nine years later, in the autumn of 
1959, the estimated annual cost of the goods and 
services comparable in content with the original 
budget ranged from $2,390 in Houston to $3,110 
in Chicago. The increase in budget costs for the 
9 years varied from city to city, from a low of 29 
percent in Houston to a high of 71 percent in 
Chicago (table 3).’? The average increase in prices 
throughout the period, as measured by the “all 
items” consumer price index for the United 
States, was about 20 percent. 

The higher cost estimate for the current ver- 
sion of the budget includes more than a simple 
response to changing prices. Some increase came 
about, no doubt, from the general rise in real in- 
come during recent years and the corresponding 


* For comparison with the current city worker’s budget, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has also computed costs 
for the elderly couple at a somewhat higher standard 
than before, including an automobile for an estimated 
22 percent of the families and using a more expensive 
list of food items. These “upgradings” increased the 
estimated cost for the elderly couple by 8-10 percent, 
bringing the total to about 60 percent of the correspond- 
ing estimate for the goods and services required by a 
worker’s family in the same city. 








shifts in consumer values and ideas of what is 
necessary. Perhaps even more important may be 
an indication of the need for re-examination of 
methods and procedures used in deriving the 
budget to see that they provide as efficient a 
means of quantifying a “modest but adequate” 
standard today as they did originally. 

It may be of interest that an updated budget 
for an elderly couple developed in 1954, on the 
same basis as the original and priced annually 
by the New York City Budget Standard Service, 
was estimated to cost $2,380 in October 1959, 
about 20 percent less than the current BLS esti- 
mate for New York.§ The New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry in preparation for 
the forthcoming White House Conference on 
Aging estimated at $2,430 the cost of a “mod- 
erate” budget for a retired elderly couple living 
in a rented apartment or an owned home with 
“small mortgage payments.” Budgets used as 
reference points by voluntary agencies and wel- 
fare departments elsewhere vary even more 
widely. 

Obviously, opinions differ as to how much 
money is required to maintain a retired couple at 
a “modest but adequate” standard. How do these 
differences come about ? 


THE BUDGET STANDARD 


In developing budget estimates, the foremost 
question concerns the standard or level of living 
to be described by the budget. The agreed-on 
designation in the present instance is “modest 
but adequate.” For a worker, there is implied— 
by indirection at least—a taking account of cur- 
rent wage rates and the extent to which the 
worker may expect to share in the high level of 
productivity he is helping to create. Conceivably 
the standard could take account also of his hopes 
for the future—for his children as they grow and 


®*The Budget Standard Service developed its budget 
from expenditure data for the New York City area. The 
1959 pricing does not incorporate the regional adapta- 
tion of the basic food plan (1959) or the new adjust- 
ments in food costs suggested for small families (1960). 
The fact that the Northeast regional pattern applicable 
to New York is higher in cost than the U. S. average is 
likely to be offset by the lower added margin now recom- 
mended for small families. The New York budget cur- 
rently makes no differentiation in the medical care 
standard on the basis of age. 
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TABLE 3.—Budget for an elderly couple: Increase in annua 
cost of comparable budget, 20 large cities and suburbs, 1950-59 





Estimated cost of all goods and 


services for a year 























City ak 
r 
October 1950 | Autumn 1959} # a 

iii cut mbncadanes ea | $1,748 $2,467 41 
Baltimore... 1,779 2,571 45 
Boston....... 1,880 3,067 63 
Chicago. ....- 1,818 3,112 71 
SS ae 1,650 2,698 64 
a eS. 1,805 3,011 67 
EE ae ane eae 1,818 2,865 58 
a eae. 1,855 2,390 29 
EE ES Ee 1,687 2,802 66 
|” eae 1,866 2,851 53 
NS 1,765 2,906 65 
a ., ree 1,782 2,812 58 
POMNOUDOI. « cccnsccaccecescess 1,783 2,684 51 
o_O es 1,767 2,842 61 
Portland, Oregon. .............. 1,866 2,792 50 
fy Ri cndeccsucccdceduckesen 1,711 2,858 67 
AT PTONCIIOO. ......ccecceccocce 1,833 2,949 61 
SE 1,614 2,429 50 
ee ee eee 1,852 | 2,990 61 
Washington, D. C.............- 1,863 | 2:70 | 49 





for his wife and himself when he no longer is 
earning his living. The present city worker’s 
budget makes no allowance for saving for the 
children’s education beyond what is provided 
free, nor, except for the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance contributions from earnings 
required by law, does it allow for planning for 
retirement income even to the extent of buying 
a home. 

For the elderly couple the budget standard in- 
volves a more serious question of concept—that is, 
the appropriate point of reference. With income 
in retirement markedly reduced by withdrawal 
from the labor force and the days of accumu- 
lating savings largely past, will the consumption 
standards of the aged reflect the level of living 
their preretirement income made possible, or will 
they be tempered to reduced current income? If 
the latter, what assumptions will be made as to 
the amount and depletion rate of savings and 
other resources? Or should the standard for the 
retired worker and his family reflect rather the 
idea of “modest but adequate” living prevailing 
among those still working full time, with appro- 
priate adjustments—such as deleting occupational 
expenses and those incurred primarily for raising 
children ? 

These considerations are important in them- 
selves. They relate also, however, to the larger 
question of what kind of living we as a society 
strive to make possible for our older citizens: 
how much can and will be underwritten by the 
social security programs, which now afford well- 
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nigh universal coverage; and what portion must 
remain exclusively the responsibility of the indi- 


vidual himself to provide. A corollary, to be 
sure, could then be that provision for amassing 
resources for use later in life be incorporated into 
the budget standard for the worker during his 
productive years. 

Another question comes to mind. In these days 
of higher income and an abundance of things, 
and the greater opportunity for choice, which of 
the possible standards—or goals—may consumers’ 
expenditures or experts’ judgments be presumed 
to express? 

Finally, with public income-maintenance pro- 
grams for the aged now an accepted feature of 
the American economy, the budget standard in 
actuality if not in theory becomes inextricably 
linked with program operations of public and 
private agencies—be it to determine individual 
elegibility or need under a particular provision or 
to evaluate overall adequacy of a type of pay- 
ment. It provides, for example, a point of de- 
parture for appraising the adequacy of the stand- 
ards set by State public assistance agencies and 


for interpretation of these standards by the com- 
munity. 


Translating the Standard Into Quantities 


With few exceptions the basic procedure for de- 
riving the list of goods and services to be priced 
for each family-living category was the same as 
that developed for the original budget. But just 
as the standard of adequacy changes with time, 
the applicability of a particular means of trans- 
lating it-into specific quantities of goods and 
services may be expected to vary also. 

The original budget for an elderly couple was 
developed by the Social Security Administration. 
The procedures used were those developed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for its city worker’s 
family budget, modified only to reflect the dif- 
ference in family type or availability of relevant 
data. In the main, the basic data available re- 
lated to the period immediately before World 
War II or earlier. The present revision was 
undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to develop a new list of goods and services that, 
like the budget for the worker’s family of four, 
more nearly reflects a “modest but adequate” level 
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of living in terms of standards prevailing in the 
1950's. 

Food.—The budget components for food and 
housing were derived in the same way as before— 
by reference to accepted standards. For food, 
this procedure meant reliance on the food plans 
developed by the Institute of Home Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture. These plans, as 
revised on the basis of household food consump- 
tion data collected in the spring of 1955, now take 
account of regional preference patterns in foods, 
as well as the changes in eating habits that higher 
incomes and improved food processing and dis- 
tribution have made possible. They still provide 
for quantities and types of food that will provide 
a diet satisfying nutritional goals and yet be in 
line with American eating habits. 

The low-cost plan, which uses the food choices 
of families in the lowest third of the income dis- 
tribution as its prototype, was selected for the 
original elderly couples’ budget, with appropriate 
additions to allow for serving some meals to 
guests and an occasional meal away from home. 

The food component of the original city work- 
er’s budget was set at a higher standard than the 
low-cost plan used for the elderly couple. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its interim revision 
has included an alternative food component to 
match that for the city worker. Because this 
alternative is an average of the low- and mod- 
erate-cost food plans, it represents food habits 
of the middle third as well as the lowest third of 
all families ranked by income. Although in the 
strict procedural sense an identical standard is 
thus applied to the two family groups, there may 
be a conceptual question—whether a “modest but 
adequate” standard can involve the same level of 
spending and choice for the elderly couple as for 
the worker’s family. Economizing on everyday 
food bills except for company meals is perhaps 
one of the easier adjustments to the reduced in- 
come on which retired couples must get along, 
compared with changing established commit- 
ments. 

Other components.—For medical care a stand- 
ard was arbitrarily framed, using as a guide data 
on the utilization of services by persons aged 65 
and over from the National Health Survey and 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
survey of aged beneficiaries. Housing was de- 
fined as a rented dwelling conforming to the 
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standards of the Public Housing Administration 
and the American Public Health Association. 
Except for these two items, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics relied heavily in determining budget 
quantities of goods and services on the quantity- 
income elasticities of expenditures—the method 
developed for the original budget. The M/onthly 
Labor leview for November 1960 describes this 
technique as— 


objective in that it uses the consumers’ collective judg- 
ment as to what is adequate, for such items as clothing, 
housefurnishings, and recreation. 


In this technique, the quantities of various items pur- 
chased at successive income levels are examined to de- 
termine the income level at which the rate of increase 
in quantities purchased begins to decline in relation to 
the rate of change in income, i.e., the point of maximum 
elasticity. The average numbers and kinds of items 
purchased at these income levels are the quantities and 
qualities specitied for the budget. This point has been 
described as the point on the income scale where families 
stop buying “more and more” and start buying either 
“better and better” or something less essential to them. 


Limitations.—It was anticipated that the elas- 
ticity-method could in time have some limitations, 
among which the following have particular rele- 
vance to the present situation: 


(a) That the goal of “enough” as defined by 
the quantity-elasticity method might eventually 
for other categories, as was already true for food, 
be nearly universally achieved even at the lowest 
incomes. Consequently, some other means of de- 
termining consumers’ ideas of adequacy—what 
might be termed satisfaction of a higher order— 
would have to be found. 


(b) That, contrary to the one-thing-at-a-time 
philosophy of the quantity-elasticity method, 
there was and there would undoubtedly occur in 
greater degree under improved economic condi- 
tions a competition for the consumer’s dollar 
among the categories as well as within a category.® 


The first of these contingencies has already 


happened, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics: 


*This development would mean that it would no longer 
be correct to try to define adequacy independently for 
each category, since the degree of satisfaction with a 
given level of consumption in one category might depend 
partly on the level in another. At the very least it would 
mean that the classification of consumer expenditures 
into categories for such analysis would have to be ex- 
amined to see if it conformed to the areas of competition 
families considered in allocating their funds. 
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In the analysis of the 1950 consumer expenditure data, 
a characteristic pattern of changes in the quantities of 
goods and services within a group of related items in 
relation to changes in income was found for most goods 
and services. Quantities at first increased relatively 
more rapidly than income and then increased at a rela- 
tively slower rate than income. This characteristic 
pattern was not found, however, for underwear and 
nightwear, men’s footwear, alcohol, and tobacco, where 
the maximum elasticity was between the initial income 
classes. Since the original budget total for goods and 
services when priced in 1950 was also in the $1,000 to 
$2,000 range, the revised quantities for these groups of 
commodities were determined at that income class. Al- 
though the use of this point of maximum elasticity is 
not believed to represent a serious deviation from the 
concept of the original budget, it does demonstrate the 
need for a thorough review and reappraisal of the 
concept and techniques for any future revision.” 


Inasmuch as clothing, personal care, tobacco, 
alcoholic beverages, housefurnishings, recreation, 
and transportation are the only areas in which 
the elasticity-method was used to derive the 
standard, its failure here indicates the need for 
rethinking if the judgment of the social worker 
and the “expert” is not merely to be replaced by 
that of the economist. 

The second difficulty, that of breaking down 
the barriers between categories of family living 
as arbitrarily defined in expenditure studies, has 
also been recognized. In food, for example, as 
incomes have increased, families have not only 
shifted consumption among specific items but 
have leaned more and more to added services— 
in the form of convenient foods with a greater 
degree of processing or meals taken outside the 
home. The operation of the family car, or the 
purchase of a second one, competes not only with 
other forms of transportation in the traditional 
classifications of family studies but also with 
other items, such as a television set, an air con- 
ditioner, or even a part-time maid. 

Higher incomes and a variety of products have 
given all consumers a possibility of choice far 
beyond that envisaged by even the wealthy a 
generation ago. Thus, taking up each category in 
turn to determine how much consumers strive to 
obtain, “other things being equal,” ignores the 
fact that—after an initial level of adequacy— 
additional satisfaction may be achieved as well 
by a transfer to a different category as by more 
of the same. Taking the categories one at a time 
includes these alternatives independently, rather 


” Monthly Labor Review, November 1960. 
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than on an either-or basis. Thus, the resulting 
list of budget goods and services may in toto 
represent more than the “modest but adequate” 
overall standard in fact does encompass, although 
probably to a greater degree for the worker’s 
family than for the elderly couple. 


High Cost Components 


For the elderly couple, the medical component 
of the budget represents a marked increase in cost 
compared with the original. The standard cur- 
rently applied, for example, allows for a total of 
\7 physicians’ visits for the couple, including pro- 
vision for both members to see the doctor at least 
once a year, compared with only 12 visits in the 
original budget. A large number of dental visits 
is also included. The new standards, derived from 
more extensive data than were available formerly 
and including hospitalization insurance for almost 
half the couples, reflect the demand for better 
medical care for all segments of the population 
and the recognition that the aged in particular 
have been a disadvantaged group. 


The higher standard and the rise in prices for 
medical services—much more marked than for 
other consumer items—have combined to increase 
the share of the budget going for medical care 
from the original 6 percent to about 10 percent. 
Despite this increase the standard today, as be- 
fore, applies only to those retired couples who 
are in reasonably good health and who experience 
no more than average illness. Any major or pro- 
longed illness or disabling condition and all ter- 
minal illnesses, often expensive, fall outside the 
scope of this budget. 


As pointed out earlier, another high-cost com- 
ponent of the budget is the rental housing called 
for in the standard. For the majority of elderly 
couples, ownership of their homes, mortgage-free, 
permits some savings in current out-of-pocket 
costs. In addition, as the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics points out, in some cities dwellings that 
meet the standards are frequently located in mod- 
ern apartment structures, for which rental rates 


“The medical service utilization data which were used 
as a benchmark for the current standard were first ad- 
justed to include provision for every elderly person to 
see the doctor at least once a year, although some per- 
sons had not done so. 
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are higher than for the older units that the elderly 
couples who do rent probably occupy. The pos- 
sible upward bias in housing costs is particularly 
significant in any budget application, because 
couples who rent rather than own usually have 
lower incomes. 


THE BUDGET AS A MEASURE OF 
INCOME ADEQUACY 


Although for many purposes the list of goods 
and services in the budget stands alone and for 
others only cost estimates for separate components 
are required, there are occasions when the ques- 
tion posed is not just “what do elderly couples 
need” but “how many actually have this much?” 
How much families need and how they spend 
their money are highly individual matters of 
balancing needs and preferences. For a retired 
couple, the preretirement level of living and the 
inventory of goods on hand play an important 
role. As the Bureau of Labor Statistics indi- 
cated, few families would be expected to allocate 
available funds precisely as the budget indicates. 
Can one estimate, then, how many families of the 
budget type would have the amount of money 
required to purchase its goods and services? Since 
there are presently no income data available for 
large city families of precisely the type defined 
for the budget, most estimates are little better 
than crude approximations.” 

In all probability, the budget costs will appear 
to be relatively high compared with the incomes 
of the elderly. Income data from the Bureau of 
the Census are available only for families with 
aged head and not for aged couples living alone. 
(Currently, such families include an average of 
2.6 persons.) On the basis, however, of a special 
Census income tabulation for 1956 for both types 
of families, one might estimate the median income 
of all elderly couples living alone in urban areas 
at roughly $2,600 in 1959. Thus the cost of main- 
taining an elderly couple, in reasonably good 
health for their age and living alone in a rented 


See Lenore A. Epstein, “Some Problems in Measur- 
ing the Economic Status of the Aged in the United 
States,” paper for the Fifth Congress of the International 
Association of Gerontology, August 1960; see also Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, “Background Paper on Income Mainte- 
nance,” June 1960. 





dwelling in a large city—ranging from $2,390 in 
Houston to $3,112 in Chicago in autumn 1959— 
may have been beyond the reach of more than 
half of them. Lowering the budget to a range 
of $2,100-$2,700 to allow for the estimated 
amount of housing costs that many of the couples 
would save as homeowners would reduce the 
number for whom the budget standard would be 
more than income could provide, but this number 
would still be considerable. 

One attempt at an answer would imply that 
“other resources” supplement the income of the 
elderly couple sufficiently to support the budget. 
Those having such “other resources” in the form 
of savings and other assets convertible into cash 
are relatively few, however, and more often than 
not are couples whose incomes already are above 
the cost level of the budget standard. Those who 
have resources in the form of noncash income such 
as food are usually limited to homeowners in 
rural areas, and in any case the evidence is that 
savings on the grocery bill, except for those on 
farms, are likely to be small. Few couples have 
noncash income from other sources except for 
medical care at free or reduced rates, and the 
very fact of such subsidization is itself evidence 
that income is below adequate levels or that 
medical needs are beyond the budget scope. 


OUR CHANGING STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The years elapsed between the original budget 
and the current revision have been years of great 
economic change. We have experienced a marked 


rise in income, shifts in population from farm to 
city, alterations in production and distribution 
patterns, and an increased degree of mechaniza- 
tion in factories and homes. Pacing these trends 
has been a rapid spread of social security pro- 
grams, giving freedom from fear of total loss of 
support for the worker’s family because of his 
incapacity or death, and the promise of financial] 
independence in the worker’s old age. 

All of these factors combined have resulted 
for the worker in what a recent BLS publication 
called “the new bent of mind.” Real income has 
risen, and perhaps even more dramatic has been 
the upping of both national and individual goals. 
Speaking of the change in what workers have 
come to expect in recent years, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics quoted from America’s Needs 
and Resources as follows: “When an entire popu- 
lation struggles for subsistence from one day to 
the next, its problems of economic philosophy are 
relatively few. Its choices and decisions are 
limited. Once this point is passed, however, each 
member of the population is faced with a new 
question ; not ‘Can I live?’ but ‘What kind of life 
do I wish to lead?’ ” 38 

Thus, in considering the new version of the 
elderly couple’s budget as a yardstick of income 
adequacy, the implied concepts should be re- 
examined. Is our standard as to what is a modest 
level of living changing more rapidly than we 
realize, and is this a hopeful factor for the future? 


* How American Buying Habits Change, Department of 
Labor, 1959, page 7. See also J. Frederick Dewhurst and 
Associates, America’s Needs and Resources, The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1955. 





Recent Publications* 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Basic Readings in Social Security, compiled by the De- 
partmental Library. (Publication No. 28—25th anni- 
versary issue.) Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1960. 221 pp. $1. 

A bibliography of significant books, pamphlets, and 


* Prepared in the Library, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Orders for items listed should be 
directed to publishers and booksellers. Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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articles on the Social Security Act, the programs ad- 
ministered under the Act, and related subjects. 


BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS. Federal Credit 
Unions, 1959 Report of Operations: 25 Years of Better 
Living. Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 59 
pp. 

Report of operations for 1959, with an evaluation of 
the program over a 25-year period. Limited free dis- 
tribution ; apply to the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, 
Social Security Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


BuREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SuRVIVORS INSURANCE. Social 
Security Handbook on Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability 
Insurance. Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 
261 pp. 75 cents. 

Explains in detail the provisions and operation of the 
program and tells who is entitled to benefits and what 
should be done to protect and establish benefit rights. 
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BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. TIllegitimacy and Its 
Impact on the Aid to Dependent Children Program. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 82 pp. 

A report prepared for the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Considers causes of illegitimacy, community re- 
sources available to unmarried mothers, factors under- 
lying the increase in the caseload for aid to dependent 
children, illegitimate children receiving aid, and State 
action reflecting concern about illegitimacy. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, Social Security Administration, Washington 235, 
BS. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Puerto Rico—Illness and 
Disability: A Report of an Institute for Public Assistance 
Staff. Washington: The Bureau, 1960. 35 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

Describes the planning process, methods used, and 
content covered in the institute for training staff on the 
medical, medical-social, and rehabilitation aspects of 
publie assistance. 


CHENOWETH, ALIcE D., and SAFFIAN, SApIcE. “Children 
with Congenital Heart Disease Served in Regional Cen- 
ters, 1952-56." Public Health Iveports, Vol. 75, May 
1960, pp. 377-386. 55 cents. 

Discusses the programs initiated by the Children’s 
Bureau to augment services under State programs for 
crippled children. Reprints available; apply to the 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CHILDREN’S BurEav. Community Programs and Projects 
for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, by Mary B. 
Novick. (Juvenile Delinquency: Facts/Facets, No. 14.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 12 pp. 15 
cents. 

Describes the activities related to delinquency pre- 
vention carried on by community welfare councils. 


CHILDREN’S BuREAU. Delinquency and the Adolescent 
Crisis, by Helen L. Witmer. (Juvenile Delinquency: 
Facts/Facets, No. 11.) Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1960. 7 pp. 15 cents. 


CHILDREN’S Bureau. Survey of Probation Officers, 1959, 
by Gladys M. Krueger. (Juvenile Delinquency: Facts/ 
Facets, No. 15.) Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1960. 24 pp. 15 cents. 


CHILDREN’S BurEAU. A Survey of Sociological Instruc- 
tors Who Teach Undergraduate Courses in Corrections, 
by Howard E. Fradkin. (Juvenile Delinquency: Facts/ 
Facets, No. 16.) Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1960. 10 pp. 15 cents. 


Grams, ARMIN. Parent Education and the Rehavioral 
Sciences: Relationships Between Research Findings and 
Policies and Practices in.Parent Education. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 379.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1960. 52 pp. 25 cents. 

Summary of a conference jointly sponsored by the 
Institute of Child Development and Welfare, University 
of Minnesota, and the Children’s Bureau. 


Latty, Dorotny. Expanding Frontiers in Social Wel- 
fare, 1985-1960: Twenty-Five Years of International Co- 
operation. Washington: Office of the Commissioner, 
International Service, 1960. 28 pp. Processed. 
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Traces the development and lists the highlights of in- 
ternational cooperation in social welfare since 1935. 
Limited free distribution; apply to the International 
Service, Social Security Administration, Washington 25, 
yD. <. 


Social Security Rulings. Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. 
Off., July 1960. 33 pp. $1 a year. 

The first issue of a new quarterly that carries signifi- 
cant legal and administrative rulings relating to the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program and 
decisions in precedent cases. It also lists changes in 
the Sucial Security Act and regulations. 


GENERAL 


Eviot, Tnomas H. “The Social Security Bill, 25 Years 
After.” The Atlantic, Vol. 206, Aug. 1960, pp. 72-75. 
60 cents. 

Reminiscences by the counsel for the committee that 
drafted the Social Security Act. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Equality of Treatment of 
Nationals and Non-Nationals in Social Security. (luter- 
national Labor Conference, 45th Session, 1961, Report 
VIII (1).) Geneva: The Office, 1960. 103 pp. 75 
cents. 


“Saluting 25 Years of Social Security.” Public Welfare, 
Vol. 18, July 1960, entire issue. $1.50. 

Articles on programs under the Social Security Act— 
their beginnings, status today, and future—by Frances 
Perkins, Frank Bane, Jane M. Hoey, Katharine Lenroot, 
Robert M. Ball, Robert T. Lansdale, Wilbur J. Cohen, 
John W. Tramburg, Charles M. Schottland, and William 
L. Mitchell, as well as excerpts from earlier articles by 
Arthur J. Altmeyer and Edwin E. Witte. 


“Social Security in Asia: I.” JInternaticnal Labor Re- 
view, Vol. 82, July 1960, pp. 70-87. 60 cents. 
Part I of a general survey. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. 
OFFICE OF TIIE SECRETARY. OFFICE OF PROGRAM ANALYSIS. 
Handbook on Programs of the U. 8S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. (1960 edition.) Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 229 pp. $1.50. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS- 
Tics. Impact on Workcrs and Community of a Plant 
Shutdown in a Depresscd Arca. (Bulletin No. 1264.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 58 pp. 40 
cents. 

A study of the employment and unemployment experi- 
ence of laid-off workers. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S BuREAU. Part- 
Time Employment for Women, (Bulletin No, 273.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 53 pp. 30 
cents. 

Information on jobs held, reasons for working part 
time, duration of employment, and implications. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


BROCKELBANK, WILLIAM J. Interstate Enforcement of 
Family Support (The Runaway Pappy Act). New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1960. 195 pp. $6. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TABLE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-60 
{In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 14, 1960} 























































































































| 
Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | Unemployment insurance 
Monthly retirement and | Tem- 
disability benefits ! mnchesinenenaes porary Rail 
: Sale | 
Year } | | | ? wee od , road 
and Total | _ _— Monthly | Lump-sum Ruilroad| state Vet- Unew> 
month | tall vil | Veter. Unem- - fw ae 9 
Soctal_ | road | Service | ans Ad- | Rail- | Civil | Veter- | oe eet PP 
Security | Retire. | Com- | ‘minis | Social | road | Service | ans Ad- | Social ment — oe 
| Act | ment Jon? | tration #| Security| Retiree | Com- | minis | Secur- | Other® | Insur- Act? 
| Act | sion*® | | Act’ ment mis | tra- | ity Act ance . 
| | Act* | sion? | tion * Act* 
u 
Number of beneficiaries 
| | | | 
Pil 10,165.9| 508.6 | 340.6 | 2.950.1 | 3.229 9 242.8 | 138.7 (3) | 68.5 | 13.6 31.1 | 1,170.6 10.0 74.1 
Bept 10.236.2| 514.0| 342.9] 2.954.5 | 3.2499) 243.5) 139.7] 1,225.5) 63.8) 14.1 34.8 | 1,162.9 82) 85.5 
Oct... 10.303.1| 518.2) 345.3| 2.92.9) 3.273.0) 243.9/ 140.7) (| 65.5 | 15.6 33.0} 1,111.9 4.1] 96.0 
Nev... 10.353.5 521.9 | 347.6 2.968.0 | 3,200.8 245.3 141.6 | (18) 57.2 | 13.3 32.2} 1,354.9 3.9 90.3 
—mdeeee 10, 392.2 | 822.8 | 349.9] 2,972.1) 3,311.7] 245.9) 142.5 | 1,221.7) 62.2) 15.3 36.1 | 1,626.2 4.2] 83.4 
| | | | 
yh 10,450.1| 526.4| 352.4) 2.970.1| 3.3301} 248.0) 143.3] 59.7) 14.4) 34.1) 1,908.4 4.1) 7.6 
ie SRNR 10, 503.7 | 529.4 | 355.1} 2.971.6| 3,346.9 247.3 ne A 59.4 14.4 28.6) 1.975.9 2.1 74.6 
oe ge RNR ema 10. 593.1 | 632.6 | 357.0 | 2.073.1| 3,368.7 248.5 145.9 | 1,220.0 | 77.8 | 19.5 29.4 | 2,078.1 | i 73.0 
hoes. LP CE, 10 1664.4 534.5 | 359.5 | 2.90.5 3,393.3 249.4 147.3 | = (2) 72.8 | 17.2 26.2) 1,881 0 |. 48.6 
era aR 10,733.5| 537.1 | 361.8 2,993.2] 3.415.0| 249.9) 148.6] (2) | 71.9] 17.6 21.6 | 1,568.6 Pocenne2-- 35.6 
eee 10.818.3|  540.6|  383.7| 3,009.2] 3.443.5| 251.3 149.5 | 1,262.0) 70.5) 16.3 22.4) 1,519.9 |.-...-.-.. 35.9 
ta sam 10,909.3 | 543.1 | 385.6 | 3,022.1 | 3,466.7} 281.8 150.5) (7) | 63.5 | = 13.4 21.0) 1,460.5 |..-....... 43.6 
ed | 10,975.4| 546.4) 367.0 ae) See] et) me) ll) end Penemasche a 
{ ! u i 
Amount of benefits 
1940... $1, 183,462 | $17,150 | $114,166 | $62,019) SSI7.RHT | SH.B7L] $1,448 |---LLL / $105,696 ) $11,833 | $518.70 |......... $15. 961 
1941....| 1,070,648 | 51,169 | 119.912 | 64.933 | 320.561 | 23.644 oe th EES } 111,799) 13,270 | 344,321 |... 14,537 
1942-2] 1.124.351 | 76.147 | 122.806 | 68.115 | 325.265 | 39.523) Deut [222 TTTIT 111,193 | 15,005 | 344.084 |... 6, 268 
1943....| 911.696 | 92,943 | 125.795 | 72.961 | 331.350) 55. 152 SD Inasianennte | 116.133) 17.843 | 79. (43 |... 917 
1944__.| 1.104.638 | 113,487 | 120.707 | 77.193 | 454.279) 73.481] 1.788 [ool | 144.302) 22.034 62.385 | $4,215 582 
1945...-| 2.047.025 | 148.107 | 137.140 | 83.874) 697.830 | 99.651 | 1,772 [222 | 264.238 | 26,127 | 445.866 | 126.630 | 2.359 
1946... §, 135,413 | 222.320 | 149,188 94.585 |1,268.984 | 127.933 SI04e Inaunkstuasl 333.140 | 27.851 | 1,094,850 [1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947.--| 4.658.540 | 287.554 | 177.053 | 108.876 1.676.020 | 149.179 | 19.283 |-2oa | 382.515 | 29.480 | 778,165 | 970.542 | 39,401 
1948...) 4.484.705 | 352.022 | 28.642 | 132882 1,711,182 | 171.837 | 88.01 $918 | 413.912) 32.215 | 3. ‘ae lp Sar eae) oe an ee 
1949_...| 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,803 | 158,973 |1.692.215 | 196.586} 39.257 | 4.317 | 477.406 | 33.158 | 31 30.103 1,737,279 | 430 194 | 103,596 
1950...-| 5.196, 761 | 651,409 | 254.240 | 175.787 1.732.208 | 276.945 | 43.884 8.409 | 491,579 | 32.740 | 3.! 28.099 1,373,426 | 34,053] 59,804 
1951....| 5.503.855 |1.321,061 | 268.733 | 196.529 [1.617.938 | 506.803] 49.527) 14.014] 519.398 | 57.337 of 840.411 | 2,234 | 20.217 
1952_.--| 6,285, 237 1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225.120 1.722.225 | 591.504 | 74.085 | 19.986 | 572.983 | 63.298 | 37. | 998,237 | 3.539 | 41.793 
1953._..| 7,383,306 2.175.311 | 374.112 | 260.300 1.840.437 | 743.836 | 83.319 | 27.325 | 613.475 | 87.451 .2 | 962.221 | 41.808] 46,684 
194... 9.455.374 2.697.982 | 428,900 | 208.126 {1.921.380 | 879.952 | 93.21 | 32,530 | 628.801 | 92.229 | 41.480} 49.173 2.026.866 | 107.606 | 157,088 
1955.... 10,275,552 3.747.742 | 438,970 | 335.876 (2.057.515 1,107,541 | 121.847 | 39.362 | 688.426 | 112.871 | 42.233) 61.945 1,350,258 | 87.ti72 | 93. 2R4 
1956... 11,193,067 4,361,231 | 490.445 | 400.647 2.101.798 1.244.073 | 133.171 | 49.675 | 699.204 | 109.301 | 41.895) 49.538 1.380.726} 60.917] 70.443 
1957... 13,560,263 5.742.490 | 538,501 | 474,841 2.180.509 1.520.749 | 143.826 | 58.285 | 748.660 | 138, 785 | 47.278 | 51.202 1.766.445 | 53.087 | 93,535 
1958... 17,511,784 6.722.871 | 570.741 | 561.988 2.382.215 1,720,146 | 183.947 | 74.185 | 794.253 | 132.908 | 56.043 | 51.920 3.979.663 | 82.035 | 228,824 
1959... 18,157,957 8,063, 765 | ry 641,14 (2,474,428 2,063,303 | 180,883 | 93,713 | 818,984 | 171,205 | ©6,487 | 66,100 es ae ce 
Pll 1.425.819 | 653.309 | 55.529 | 54.071 | 206.062] 168.48 | 14.495] 7.945 | 68.220 | 14, 422 | 5.073 1.418 | 142 284 990 | 27.314 
Bept...| 1.442.015 | 658.585 | 56.001 | 54.503 | 207,868) 199.961 | 15.836 | 8.004) 68.093 | 13.345 | 5.205 | 7.079 | 150, 692 845 | 26.078 
Oct..--| 1.445.507 | 683.819 | 56,382) 64.888) 200.245 | 171.408] 18.579} 8.083 | 68,520 | 13.781 5.656} 6.896 | 145.249 401 | 25,810 
Nov_...| 1.475.375 | 667.714 | 66.750 | 85.406 | 207.780 | 172.700| 15.700) 8.092) 48.258 | 12.054 | 5.246 | 6,198 | 177.456 358 | 21,693 
Dec....| 1,536,502 | 670,930 | 56,847 | 56,165 | 209,539 | 174,214] 18,756] 8,251 | 68,535 | 13.080 | 8,803] 6,64 | 231,145 417 | 19,206 
| | | 
Ph sas .| 1,883.357 | 676.353 | 57,285 | 56.295 | 207.037 | 175.888 | 15.843] 8.312) 68.620) 12.558 | 5,406 5.700 | 247.448 361 | 16,582 
Feb_.-.| 1.589.036 | 681.293 | 57,966 | 57.939 | 206.229 | 176.804 | 15.806 8.403 | 68.589) 12,473 | 5,158 4.512} 260.671 178 | 13,754 
Mar...| 1.628.280 | 688.615 | 88,424 | 57,228 | 208.979 | 178,366] 15.995| 8.552] 68.740} 16.412) 7,120] §,217 | 301-217 14| 13,374 
Apr....| 1,579,025 | 694,233 | 58,666 | 57.801 | 209,335 | 180.088 | 16,006 | 8,628 | 69.061 | 15,256 | 6,297 | 3,989 | 249,214 |... 10,414 
May_...| 1,551,428 | 699,602 | 59,000 | 57,913 | 210,665) 181,559 | 16,171} 8,713 | 69,212) 15,150 | 6.847] 3,595 | 215,092 |-L-_- 2 7, 
June...| 1,556,920 | 706,367 | 59,450 | 58.202) 213,280 | 183.495 | 16.288 | 8,786) 69,288 14,876 | 6.415 | 3)744| 209,278 [222222227 7, 
July....| 1,583,941 | 713,908} 59.851 | 58,110 | 216,059 | 185.215 | 16,350 | 8,783 | 73.451 | 13,375 | 4.829| 3.908 | 192,791 |... 7,311 
‘Aug....| 1,600,443 | 719,396 | 60.275! 88,540! 219313! 186,708! 16.457! 8.925! 74.043! 14,115 | 6,311! 6,746! 217,543 [11-22 11,931 





1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife's, and temporary disahility benefits pavable July 1947. Beginning July 1960, data 
busband’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age not adjusted for underpayment and recoveries, 

beneficiaries (ineluding disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) 0 Represents average gy number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
and (2) disability benefits— beginning July 1957 to disabled workers aged 4-64 unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 


Citic atin it te 





(including disabled children aged 18 or over), Beginning Dee. 1951, includes 
spouse's annuities under Railroad Retirement Act, 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 

raining. 
reir, widow's, widower's, parent's, and child's benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957. includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled 
ed 18 or over. 
aye to widows under joint and survivor elections and, heginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow's, widower's (first paid Dec. 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent's, and child's. 

* Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of 
quarter. Number for March estimated; data not tabulated. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
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from Nov. 1948. made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. In- 
cludes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1¥58-July 1959. 

" From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment As 
sistance Act unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some Pay- 


ments made in programs after expiration dates. Number represents average 
weekly claims paid. 


12 Not available, 

'! Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
Status): under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. amounts certified: for 
Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, 
disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; 
for civil-service programs. disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data ad- 
justed monthly; other data adjusted annually. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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TaBLE 2.—Contributions and tazes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-60 




















[In thousands) 
Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Federal insurance 
Period contributions ! Federal Railroad am... 3K Federal ee 
BA — = ment unem)loy- ment 
s insurance nwnt insurance 
ee Disabitte — =— contribu: taxes ¢ contribu- 
anc tions tions 
survivor y tions * tions * 
Fiscal year: 
a a ee $7,266, 9R5 $926 403 $1,259,041 $575,282 $1,500,397 $335 ,880 ‘ 
SI iii aac iecai ecicaaeienicshsciista tala ee 7 BAS 186 RY4 O45 1,515,852 625.369 1,675, 286 324.020 12,014 
i ianiicadedascdiiencduancdeiimnnniaeieeaiion 9,842,685 987,079 1,509, 289 608 , 927 2,164,757 341,107 152,998 
2 months ended: 
Si iiwicincanndesantaisasbadaancsausaadid 1,348,123 167.469 267,479 89.035 433 391 1,731 11,840 
PS ea ae eae See 1,540, 266 168.832 234 , 234 105,580 615,154 1,444 10,450 
rr near eee ae 1,942,559 176,902 301, 533 100,441 702,216 1,481 11,212 
1959 
ee ERT TEE NLT TITS 1,251, 509 137,055 125,141 85,432 370.076 743 9,433 
IN « iniiientiatdaddinsnnenaenssedeekdasmiaaneenceind 595, 180 58,729 129,659 51.849 14,503 575 22,947 
Cn, SE EAE 245,584 23, 793 129, 137 16,448 134 , 262 2,337 75? 
a I) SEE 18 904 ,629 101,374 112,143 $2,366 257,110 64 10,510 
Co OEE Ss. 431,406 46,977 150,130 $1,111 21,095 567 29,426 
1960 
eI COE eA AN Te 209,479 22,399 105 657 16,153 79.915 26,461 543 
ee OED 1,243,390 124 ,233 129,785 84.457 195,206 283. 183 3.947 
I SE ST 1,006 980 93 .U34 149.400 49,042 13,238 20.774 35,223 
Sic bcncomincdocnaeciaiedseessascesabuadedakanaieiied 774 642 81.968 122.188 17,028 273,789 2.339 As4 
EE SP a se ee Re 1,865 591 176,057 118,129 81.551 531,420 1,641 7,205 
BN So sivacas cketswcnscsssnneseenaegnsebidenaalien 1 015.438 89,683 128.828 62,433 28.064 1,120 31,107 
Pe ee renee eee eS 345,944 29,952 162,091 17,121 221.125 674 71 
a eS 1,596,615 146,950 139,442 83,320 481,092 807 10,501 


























1 Represents contributions of employees. employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957. by disability insurance; beginning January 1941, on an es- 
timated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1941, 
includes deposits in the truet fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage 
agreements: beginning December 1952 January 1959 for disability insurance), 
adjusted for emplovee-tax refunds: beginning _ 1959 excludes transfers 
from the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund 
under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

# Represents employee andemploying ageney (Qovernment) contributions, 

* Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 


[aterm and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States. contributions 
rom employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
ve yeaa taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

‘ax Act. 

§ Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

* Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 

* Preliminary. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipta and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page $7) 

Traces the history of the Uniform Reciprocal Enforce- 
ment of Support Act and interprets its provisions. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE. Casetwcork 
Papers, 1959, from the National Conference on Social 
Welfare, Presented at the 86th Annual Forum, San 
Francisco, California, May 24-29, 1959. New York: 
Family Service Association, 1960. 143 pp. $2.50. 

Includes The Nature of Services in Public Assistance, 

by Charles I. Schottland; New Approaches to the Ad- 
ministration of ADC Programs, by Kermit T. Wiltse; 
Family Counseling of Parents Involved in Divorce [Pro- 
ceedings, by Norman W. Paget; and Reaching Out to the 
Mentally Retarded, by Myra R. Schapps. 
Wittse, Kermit T. Public Assistance Personnel: Edu- 
cational Requirements and Training Facilities. (1959 
Legislative Problems, No. 5.) Berkeley: University of 
California, Bureau of Public Administration, 1959. 51 
pp. Processed. 


CHILD WELFARE 


CuHi~tp WELFARE LEAGUE oF AMERICA. Child Welfare 
League of America Standards for Child Protective Serv- 
ice. New York: The League, 1960. 58 pp. $1.50. 


BULLETIN, DECEMBER 1960 


Considers protective service as a child welfare service, 
casework, relation to the court and the community, and 
organization and administration. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE oF America. Child Welfare 
League of America Standards for Services to Unmarried 
Parents. New York: The League, 1960. 74 pp. $1.50. 


Services to unmarried parents as © social welfare 
service, social work, medical and hospital services, living 
arrangements for the unmarried mother, the maternity 
home, organization and administration of services, and 
community planning and organization. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY WHITE’ House CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YoutH. Recommendations: Composite 
Report of Forum Findings ... March 27-April 2, 1960, 
Washington, D.C. Washington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1960. 85 pp. 35 cents. 

Includes recommendations on physical and social en- 
vironment, personnel, religion, values and ideals, human 
rights, and children and youth as individuals. 


TexaS RESEARCH LEAGUE. Children’s Services of the 
Tezas Department of Public Welfare: Findings, Con- 
clusions, Proposals. (Report No. 1 in a Study of State 
Programs.) Austin: The League, 1960. 146 pp. 


(Continued on page 47) 





TABLE 3.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in fiscal years 1958-59 





















































and 1959-60 
{In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1959-60 
Total, 
fiscal Aid to the | Employ- 
State year Old-a Aid to Aid to perma- ment Child ——— arya 
1958-59 Total (2-86 | dependent " : nently and} security welfare 

assistance children the blind totally adminis- services health crippled 

disabled ! tration 2 Services children * 
be RO TE $2,306,917 | $2,423,742 | $1,170,522 $668 765 $49 272 $170.338 $317,413 $12,902 $17,443 $17,088 
ER ae ee 52.933 67,585 48,375 8,300 632 4,582 4,236 350 545 548 
SSS wee eee 3,442 3.670 747 1,065 __ yee 1,407 60 139 197 
SR Peet 17,394 20.061 7,652 7.907 ere 3,721 125 fh 
NESSES SE SES 35. 696 37,216 25,525 4,224 996 2,619 3.075 235 283 260 
SS SS Sees 250 , 362 258 , 539 136,761 73,953 7,718 4,713 32.958 590 897 950 
. | “ea ees 38.881 39.923 25,389 7,477 168 3.184 3.027 148 356 214 
Cannecticut.................... 21,127 21,101 7,711 6,600 155 1,223 4,802 118 259 233 
OS ee Se ee 3,289 3.27% 575 1,305 139 214 769 64 106 99 
District of Columbia_.........- 10,086 11,733 1,666 5,343 133 1,498 2,402 70 223 200 
_.. = Eee Se 56,854 68,719 36.594 18,239 1,440 5,283 6,013 287 521 343 
EE Renae Sk 70,673 72,396 42,329 12,800 1,692 9,911 4,243 391 492 638 
a 212 14 53 1 10 rer 58 53 
OS ORS 5,296 5,234 677 2.581 44 529 1.016 8&2 156 148 
| SERS aera eR ek 10,176 9,250 4.078 2.998 103 606 2.017 7 156 115 
ET Sea 109,445 105.369 39,740 38,784 1,702 9,833 13,817 438 462 593 
SESE eet ee 30,844 30,801 13,554 10,277 De Asancudbenuns 4.920 315 337 368 
EE enn ee 32,342 33,254 19,519 9,077 845 128 2.814 261 252 356 
0 SCE a eae 27,844 28,120 16, 187 6,240 342 2.393 2.326 184 203 246 
CO Ee. 43,311 51,860 25,526 16,603 1,299 3.616 3,616 350 370 478 
ST aa 105,568 110.073 72,542 22,498 1,579 8,438 3.952 288 371 405 
CES Se ee 13,216 16, 163 7,175 5,58 285 1,258 1,496 106 147 121 
See ees 21,241 24,429 4,723 9,762 237 3,229 5,542 193 429 313 
ee 75,381 74,355 41.484 13,544 1,156 5,633 11.673 150 371 343 
I a ce ccncecinin 75,935 76,318 32,401 23,852 921 2,389 15.018 458 643 616 
oS Sea 41,77 42,825 25,668 9,458 620 1,288 4,566 289 388 546 
eee 39,977 42,805 24,328 8,445 2,334 3,435 3,157 315 392 398 
(eS 92,118 95,955 57,395 21.980 2,301 7,909 5,409 281 348 332 
_. -ase 8,635 8.547 3.659 1,878 207 786 1,615 102 129 171 
EERE S 13,641 15,923 9,348 3,113 548 1,121 1,422 149 131 92 
_ SS ae 3,717 3,981 1,394 943 i SEE ees 1,239 43 161 91 
ew iiamnshtire...........co-<- 5.350 5,921 2,824 1,178 145 274 1,218 75 102 105 
OP 35,799 38,514 9.415 11,753 543 3,945 12,126 212 253 248 
eee 16,928 18,566 6,353 8,091 227 1,453 1,979 114 199 151 
ch Ne ee 187,514 199,811 46.733 73,562 2,337 21,216 53,833 627 774 639 
ch i, 54.759 58. 19,235 21.139 2,605 8,287 5,437 540 605 643 
a aaa 8.140 8.375 4,236 1,940 60 690 1,110 115 113 lll 
2 ME ee 83,882 98,918 47,741 26.882 2,094 6,656 13,824 492 671 549 
a 77,572 79,469 51,773 16.784 1,072 5.399 3,720 211 250 259 
Ne eee 22.040 21,986 9,229 5,508 142 2,728 3.863 164 161 191 
Pennsylvania... 109,720 111,639 25,5096 49,317 3,211 8,037 23,338 594 831 715 
Puerto Rico-_... 8,559 10,7. 2,032 5.089 101 1,27$ 1.156 311 372 416 
I See 12,286 12,535 3.598 4,237 65 1,530 2.754 | 86 155 110 
South Carolina 25.499 25.433 12.117 5.429 688 3,037 3,095 314 370 385 
South Dakota 9,111 9,690 4, 3,010 91 665 845 lll 56 106 
a ee 47,407 48 033 22,213 15,435 1,222 3.798 4,018 358 632 458 
ee ae 137 ,935 139,814 103,187 15,572 3,217 2,865 12,651 653 716 953 
ES ean 11,834 12, 12% 4,405 3,589 115 1,332 2,404 108 74 97 
J 2 Sete RR, 5,265 5,959 2,910 1,268 67 474 957 76 110 97 
| eee 536 47: 75 63 3 15 89 45 93 89 
| eee 20,222 21,310 6.012 7,657 628 2,863 2.834 366 488 461 
ao rs. 47,965 46,225 25,820 9.841 382 3.445 6,069 192 270 207 
ae 29,736 31,063 6,918 17,925 407 2,814 2,237 253 231 279 
REE 33.718 34,883 18,811 8,673 548 1,410 4,456 301 323 361 
WED ce 3,917 4,000 1,766 748 36 289 902 65 103 93 








1 States for which no grant is shown either had no approved plan or State 
plan was approved too late to receive grant during this period. 
2 Includes cost of administration by the States (as agents of the United 
States) of unemployment compensation for veterans, ex-servicemen, and 
Federal employees, in addition to grants for administration of the public 
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employment service and unemployment insurance programs. 


3 Includes $1.2 million granted to 44 States for services to children with con- 
genital heart disease. 


Source: Unpublished data of administrative agencies. 
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TaBLE 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1987-60 
{In thousands] 










































































Receipts ————- Expenditures Assets at end of period 
under 
| financial 
Period Net con- interchange Invested 
tribution | Net with Benefit Adminis- in U. 8. Cash Total 
income interest railroad ayments trative Govern- balances assets 
and received ? | retirement | P®Y™¢ expenses* | ment 
transfers ! | account * securities § 
1 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
| | | 
os pt January 1937-August 1960 7................. |$75, 235,129 $6,092,043 | —$704,400 |$57,956, 902 | $1,712,344 \s19, 748, 038 $1,205,490 | $20,953,528 
iscal year: 
SE rbd atritinkdennahGnandnd viedo son duumaiadnbacdwaas | 7,266,985 | | 7,874,932 165,604 | 21.764,189 1,048,411 22.812,600 
EEE Sit abcd endhenenn cen andatnnteanmealnaal 7. 565,086 540,279 —121,300 9,049,146 206,094 | 20,474,430 1,066. 994 21.541 .424 
I Es oe cp ciinntnncsasiadancaannddbadaas 9,842,685 499,793 —583,100 | 10,269,709 202,342 | 19,748,848 1,079,904 20,828,752 
2 months ended: 
NE Ca ccbndatsmedckdcidabec abana eaaeebene 1,348,123 | 10,416 —121,300 1,405,356 33,525 | 21,689,015 921,943 | 22,610,958 
pS SE ee ee 1,550,266 9,674 —274,600 1,654,304 36,401 | 20,096,417 1,039,642 21,136,060 
pe erate Ser men a er eee er ome | 1,942 559 | Sen ess | 1,795,723 38,402 | 19,748,038 1,205,490 | 20,953,528 
1959 | | 
I db renecksbhckceaesodndindsdseakskneeene | 1,251,509 | | 833, 235 18,362 | 20,906.417 | 1,039,642 | 21,136,060 
rays Sere ee. eee ee ae | 595, 180 | i | rae | 838 850 25,569 | 19,924,675 946, 068 20, 880,743 
GT =. Ladtccdéicustionnnnanstudadiaskabiacsescauaaes | 215, 584 | 7) ee 841,472 17,733 | 19,367,605 917. 707 20, 285,312 
904, 629 | J. eee } 841.260 18,168 | 19,163,905 1,170,420 20.334. 325 
431,406 | ,  *) —, Se } $43, 797 —8,600 | 19,151,165 989,602 | 20,140,766 
i y i ! 
} | i 
| | 
209. 479 BiG Rseidkdistnds 841,042 17.032 | 18,532. 647 961 . 203 19, 493,849 
1, 243,390 | ew 855, 837 17,249 | 18, 556.745 1,320, 637 19.877, 382 
1,006,980 | | eae | 880,613 24,319 | 18,977,197 | 1,015,730 | 19,992,926 
774,642 eee | 885 907 17,110 | 18,911,431 969 ,627 19,881 ,058 
1,865,591 Oe 887 ,003 18,241 | 19,345,749 1,480,214 20 845, 963 
1,015,538 194 496 —308,500 | 899,624 19,121 | 19,748,848 1,079,904 20,828,752 
J ; 345,944 | CG Misdedctandoce 894,428 15,980 | 19,246,007 1,020,355 20, 266,361 
DE titntnincttinitiincntxtitimnditiianha nie. | 1,596,615 | 14, 268 Pees | 901,295 22,422 19,748,038 | 1,205,490 | 20,953,528 
| Disability insuranee trust fund 
| | | 
ae. January 1957-August 1960 7.........-.-..... | $3,322,579 | $99,194 | $26, 100 $1,130,594 $67,281 | $2,169,103 | $80,895 | $2,249,999 
seal year: 
I seach avon eipte Satta te ts dacs at canta } 926,403 | ey 168 ,420 12,112 1,054,458 | 44,515 1,098 ,973 
ee ne eee ee 894 995 , | eee } 339,231 21,410 1,606,874 59.747 1,666,621 
SNe hac cudimakuennnebiedanmeiinmemmuiseandlmagiiaase } 987,079 | 47,641 26,100 | 528,304 31,922 2,100,862 | 66,352 2,167,214 
2 months ended: } | 
PE EE acidhs cacncadtelasninnddesdatdiausina eae 167,469 | of ee | 38 ,297 139 1,170,578 | 57,884 1,228,461 
Be ahi adie ahihicaiatniirt cinta nee dee | 168,832 | 1,529 21,400 | 83,838 560 1,698,111 | 75,872 1,773,983 
PE Hi bincsic tecediniacesnncsa dates inden 176,902 | | ae 94,639 531 | 2,169,103 | 80,895 2,249,999 
| 
1959 | 
I iis kdiacmintntindatictimeacocecdsiiamiiiaaacaiadin } 137,055 41,539 230 1,608,111 | 75,872 1,773, 983 
September. 58,729 40.607 260 | 1,741, 6F1 | 50,427 1, 792. 088 
ELLE TNE LAE SELLE EOL 23,793 44,016 268 1,725, 458 46,755 1,772,213 
DE ee ene ee ae meee ae | 101,374 | | Cas 44.333 | 268 1,745, 558 84 266 1, 829. 824 
SRI snicckchccaccucancséssncddekemdaneuyeeeuind | 46,977 | } 3 See 41,921 29,050 1,793,379 | 31,828 1,825, 206 
| 
1960 } 
ae ee Ee ne ee ee 22,399 | Se 43 973 | 250 1,746,032 | 57,467 1,803, 499 
IE Soin cnsncditniomacebeaannaeiaeeaaaiae 124, 233 | ee 42.942 | 250 1,787. 282 98.138 1,885,420 
93,034 | [ {ae 47,386 | 260 1,871,496 59, 664 1,931,160 
81,968 | eee 47,479 | 248 1,906,121 | 59,524 1,965,645 
176.057 4 Re 46,248 | 248 | 1,989,492 | 106,702 2,006,194 
89,683 | 22,457 4,700 45,571 | 248 2,100,862 | 66,352 2,167,214 
29,952 |  Saeeeeneere 46,772 | 266 | 2,090,461 | 58.772 2,150,234 
146,950 | , RR 47,868 266 | 2,169,103 80,895 | 2,249,999 








1 For January 1937 to June 1940 equals amounts appropriated ‘estimated net 

roceeds of the taxes after deduction of estimated administrative expenses); 
rom July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected: becinnine January 
1941, equals amounts appropriated estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments), Beginning May 1941 includes deposits by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements For 1947-41 includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Be- 
ginning 1952 for old-age and survivors insurance and January 1959 for dis- 
ability insurance includes deductions for refund of estimated amount of em- 
Ployee-tax overpayment, 

2 In addition to interest and profit on investment includesannual interfund 
transfers of tnterest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange to the 
old-age and survivors Insurance trust fund from the ratiroad retirement ac 
count. 1954 57> to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund 1958 to date and beginning 1¥459 to the disa- 
bility insurance trust fund from the ruilroad retirement account. (2) On 
reimbursed udninistrative expenses te the old age and survivors insurance 
trust fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (sce footnote 
4) 


+ The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, vs amended ts to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 
under the old-aye, survivors. and disability insurance system. Payments 
from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account—beginning July 
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1948—are Indicated by negative figures. payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account—beginning June 1959—by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers, 

* Represents net expenditures for adminietration. Reginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1453. includes expenses for centred office bullling 
construction. Since the January 1947 inception of the disability Insurance 
trust fund. most administrative expenses are paid tnittally from old-age and 
survivors Insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement (plus in- 
terest. see footnote 2) from the disability Insuranee trust fun-! fo: the allocated 
cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Department however, 
Hs —— reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as 
incurred. 

* Rook value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds 
at the time of purchase 

* Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937- December 1939. 

? Preliminary. 

® Kevised tu correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U S. Gorern ment. 

* Includes $60,441 profit on investments sold. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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TaBLE §.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected months, 


December 1948-August 1960, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, August 1960 
{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Sept. 29, 1960] 





















































































































































Total Wife's or husband's | Child's ¢ Widow's 
Item Old-age gl or wid-| Moth- | Par. 
bility | ower's er's ent’s 
Total | OASI? DI? Total | OASI?/; DI! | Total | OASI?;} DI! 
Number 
In enrrent-payment | 
status at end of— | 
| j 
December: 
ae 2.314.557) 2.314, 587)......... kf, —_en 320,928} 320.928)........ §81,2R5) 581, 285}......... 210,253) 142.223) 11,903 
__, SSB eee 3,477,243 3,477,243)......... 4) ae 608.350; 508.350,......... 699 703) 699.793 .....2.2. 314,189 160.638) 14,579 
SS 5,025,549 5,025,549)......... th eee 737.850} 737.850 ......... 938.751) O3N.751)......0 2. 454,583) 225,984 21,460 
oe es 6, 886.480 6.886 480)..-.... 2 Ags 1,015, 892 1,015,892 -. 2.2.28 1, 160,770 1.160.770) .2 2.2. 638.0901) 271,636 25, 047 
~~ ee wee 9.128,121 9,128. 820)......... J 5, aes 1,433. 507 1,433, 507,......._- 1,340, 995 1,340.995)......... 913.069, 301.240) 28,880 
November 1958 5. _/12, 430,234 12,162,177] 268,057 6,920,677 237,719 2,031,091,2,018,860) 12,231 1,624,135 1,606,028) 18, 107,1,232,583| 353,964 30,065 
1959 | 
EE 13,395,770 12,995,845) 399.925 7,399,152] 297.611 2,169,313 2,129,492] 39,821 1,774,396 1.711.903 62,493 1,347,°02) 374.119) 33,377 
September......... 113, 486, 122 13.068. 457) 417,665 7,437,836) 308.508 2, 182.3%3 2.140.420] 41 954 1,791. 434 1.724.321 67.113 1.358.931) 37%, 227 33.713 
OP. . een eee - | 13,576,095 13,143,808) 432.287 7,476,908 317.888 2,194,307 2,150,548) 43,759 1, 808, 125 1.737, 485 70, 640 1,370.848) 374,041 33,978 
November........-. 13.644, 293 13,195.554) 448,739 7,503,120 327.640 2,202, 848 2. 156.455 46.193 1,820,039 1,745, 133 74,906 1,381,495, 374.848) 34,303 
December......... 13, 703, ¥18 13,243,564) 460,354 7,525,628) 334,443 2,208,017 2,160,103] 47,914 1,831,548 1,753,551} 77,997 1,393,587; 376,145) 34,550 
a 13, 780, 137 13,311,982) 468.155 7,566,323) 339,273 2.216.932 2.168.060! 48,872 1,840,090 1.760, 080 80.010 1,406,302! 378.552) 34,485 
February .......... 13.850. 674 13,376,873) 473.891 7,603,838, 343,283 2.228.421 2.176.817 49.604 1,847,281 1.746.367 80.914 1.418.147) 376.942) 34,762 
ERE: 13,961,809 13,465,340) 496,469 7,656,332) 357,134 2,241,077 2, 188,236 52,841 1,861,972 1.775.478] 86,494 1,432,060 378,348! 34,886 
April_.... ionsissopacicionaiy 14,057,718 13,549,261) 508,457 7,702,270, 363,878 2,253,653 2, 199,026 54,627 1,877,229 1,787,277] 89,952 1,445,017; 380,602 35,060 
I : 114,148,567 13,635,468) 513,099 7,752,618] 365,458 2,265,762 2,210,630 55,132 1,889,211)1,796,802 92,409 1,457,644) 382,442 35,312 
| SES 14, 2A1 828 13.740,278) 621.559 7,812,999] 370,787 2.279.907 2,223,531 56.376 1,903,451'1,809 64 94,387 1,471,349) 387.858 35,486 
___ Se 14,375,965 13,840,326) 535,639 7,875,387) 380,069 2,294 600 2,236,210] 58,390 1,912,491 1.815.511] 97,180 1,484 927] 392.711 35,600 
August............ 14,464,302 13,919,009) 545,293 7,921,218| 385,628 2,305,010 2,245,319} 59,691 1,923,378 1,823, 99,974 1,497,786, 395,553, 35,729 
Awarded, August 
_ ee 180,903) 159,108) 21,795 78,406) 13,784) 30,085) 26,946 3,139} 30,507} 25,635 4,872) 19,689 7,948 395 
Monthly amount 
In current-payment | 
status at end of— 
December: 
EE $45, 872.5) $45.872.5)......... a yt, $4,307.3) $4,307.3}......... $7,549.0 $7,549 0)......... .331.0 $2.958.6} $162.2 
___ a ae 126. 856.5) 126,856.5'...... 2. ih ® | aes bb 6 oe, | 19,366.3 10.36.3')......2 2. 11,481.3, 5,800.8 534.9 
___, aa 205.179.0 205.179.0 ......... | 8 | 19,178.4 19,178.4 ......... , A ee  * ae 18,482.2,  8.272.7 887.0 
eee 339.312.0 339.342.0)......... + 5S eee 32.270.6 32.270.6)......... 40,996.4 40,996.4)......... 29,525.7, 12.088.9, 1,188.6 
eee 482.592.9 482,592.9 ........-. NS, ee 48,325.6, 48,325.6)......... 80,323.7, §0.323.7)......... 45,780.0 14,262.2 1,364.8 
November 1958 §..| 697,528.6| 677, 103.7 $20, 424.9 459, 201.1 $19,515.7| 71,230.1| 70,814.8| $415.2, 64,130.2 63,636.3) $494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5| 1,588.3 
1959 | | 
ee 822.047.0) 792,297.0) 29. 750.0 536,130.0) 26,389.5' 82.531.6' 81,094.8| 1,436.7) 77,660.6 75,736.9| 1,923.7] 76,029.1! 21.359.2! 1,947.1 
September-_........ 828,546.2) 797, 564.1) 30.982.1 539.497.9. 27,397.8 83,089.9 81.575.5| 1,514.4) 78,426.3 76.458.5 2.99.8 76,710 9 21,3024) 1,971.0 
eae 835.317.0, 803. 301.7) 32,015 3 543.120.9, 28.251.0. &3,623.2 82,044.2) 1,579.1! 79.418.2 77.233.0 2,185.2 77,543.1' 21,368.9 1,991.6 
November......... 840,474.2) 807.355.8' 33, 118.4 545, 561.8, 29.135 4) 83,998.8 82 333.7] 1,665.2) 80.061.3 77,743.4| 2,317.8 78,248.5 21.453.1] 2,015.2 
December......... 845, 144.3) 811,237.3) 33, 907.0 547, 749.1) 29,765.3) 84,254.2| 82,526.8| 1,727.3) 80,715.6| 78,301.2) 2,414.4) 79,047.4\ 21,579.2 2,033.6 
1960 | 
| ne 851. 890.9) 817, 429.6) 34,461.3 552,088.6) 30,215.7| 84,.759.5) 82,997.1| 1,762.4) 81.279.7| 78.796 5 2,483.2) 79,884 8 21,639.2) 2,043.5 
February.......... 858 .056.7 R23, 179.2) 34. 887.5 556.006.3 30,£84.5 85.251.1! 83.465.1] 1,786.0 81.771.3 79,254.4 2.517.0) 80,6826 21.717 9) 2.0530 
eae 846,981.5) 830,499.3) 36,482.2 561,081.5 31,882.8 85,944.7 84,036.9) 1,907.8 82.535.3 79,843.7| 2,691.6 81,611.0 21.861.0) 2.065.2 
a 874, 287.8) 837,032.8) 37,255. 0 565,321.8 32,498.9 86,511.7, 84,544.8] 1,966.9 83,345.3 80,556.0| 2,789.3 82.473.6 22.U84.6 2,082.0 
__ pee ee 881, 110.6) 843,667.9) 37,492.7,/569,820.3 32, 648.0) 87 ,059.0) 85,076.9 008.8 84,(008.3) 81,145.7| 2,862.6) 83,312.3) 22.210 7] 2,102.0 
ee ees 889,862.5) 851,791.2) 38,071.4 575,294.5) 33,122.9 87°70. 6| 85,975. 8) 2,024.8) 84.788.8) 81,865.11) 2,923.7] 84,229 2 22.600.0) 2.117.4 
EE 899,122.9 860,049.1) 39.073.8 581,150.4 33,969.8 88,384.5 86,287.7| 2,096.8 85,363.2 82,356.0| 3,007.2 85.130.7 22.996.3 2.128.0 
ee 906, 194.5, 866,476.7| 39,717.8 585,475.5, 34,483.8 88,883.7, 86,741.8| 2,142.0, 85,994.4 82,902.4) 3,092.0 ,998.7, 23,219.2, 2,139.1 
Awarded, August | | 
eae er 12,234.6} 10,604.2 1,840.4| 6,594.6) 1,272.4) 1,216.0; 1,100.4 a6. 1,357.4) 1,205.0 — 1,236.1 530.5 27.7 
! For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin § Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-f4. 


for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

? Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OAST) parts of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased work- 
ers. Benefits under the disability insurance (D1) part of the program are awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
payable from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance for December 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the 
(aechied-wesher) beneficiaries and their dependents. end of December 1958 are therefore not available. 


‘ Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
before age 18. 

+ To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
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TABLE 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Amount of benefit payments in fiscal year 1959-60, by State 
































{In thousands] 
OASI?2 DI? 
, A Monthly benefits * Monthly benefits # 
Beneficiary’s State of residence Total Lump-sum 
Total , death ne 7m 
. upple- payments‘ sa- Supp 
Old-age mentary Survivor Total bility mentary 
BEE EOE oe AT ee $10,797,995 |$10,269,691 | $6,803,466 | $1,105,325 $2,195,128 $165,772 $528, 304 $450,114 $78,190 
De gg OEE OTT 137 , 635 126,245 73,415 14,075 36,446 2,309 11,390 9,241 2,149 
ee rere ee EC LEE MIE TE 4,219 4,029 2,547 198 1,200 84 190 ! 35 
0 crs LE LOPE LSID ,000 55,168 35,191 5,548 13.579 850 4,832 4,074 758 
Arkansas ein diinegabeimnb mien eeistatem dpaiane wiblnebanbiied 91,692 85,954 55,728 11,058 17,916 1,252 5,738 4,691 1,047 
CR ecccathccthncadseaakananateeies 872,832 833,018 572,350 77,732 169, 781 13,155 39,814 35.211 4, 
i I ra es 87,450 84,199 56,330 9,259 17,464 1,146 3,251 2,778 4 
Oy ta gg Oe 186, 983 179,684 122,840 17,805 35,873 3,166 7,299 6,493 806 
be a TE ET 24,76 23,559 15,645 2,311 5.178 425 1,204 1,048 156 
District of Columbia....................... 35,251 33, 509 22,939 , 366 7,486 718 1,742 1,609 133 
Nea dedwactsbbadddsccducnekscccsdicale 353 , 224 334.703 235.084 38,612 56,734 4,273 18.421 15.971 2,550 
A Se 146,326 134.040 79.752 12,885 38,789 2,614 12,286 10,389 1,897 
MIG 600 Wiiecdsndctidikchatiesdduedasde 299 19,193 12,567 1,906 4,449 271 1,106 913 193 
a, ee Ee AO ae eee 37,702 36.390 24 , 586 4,516 6,770 518 1,312 1,077 235 
EES PE 666 , 765 638 , 700 429.415 66,330 132, 104 10,851 28,065 24.853 3,212 
RG Rididnbkchulisccaatiunbicianss See 313,419 300,102 200.046 34,805 60,448 4,603 13,317 11,203 2,114 
EE NT 189,651 184,070 127,656 24,271 29.618 2,525 5,581 4,770 sil 
Kansas btceucceseuesasetecesenesccsesunsnous 133,442 128,647 87,625 16,597 22,470 1,955 4,705 4,011 784 
ES 167,921 155, 863 98,071 19,306 36,055 2,431 12,058 9,155 2,903 
MO  csiveteibieedncetetdasccoduaese 113,542 104,614 59,500 10,449 32.560 2.085 8,928 7,352 1,576 
Cn, LOFT IM 71,438 68,239 46,757 6,900 13,556 1,026 3,199 2,668 631 
142,321 135 ,057 85,227 12.546 34. 5AR 2.716 7,264 6.311 953 
401, 184 384,384 263.743 36, 484 77,797 6.360 16,800 14,555 2,245 
504 299 481,641 313.453 54,831 106,014 7,343 22,658 19,342 3,316 
211,065 205,071 140,905 24,916 36, 2,882 5,994 5,097 897 
82,325 76,810 48,221 9,067 18,205 1.317 5,515 4,538 977 
285, 466 272,531 186, 738 31,230 50.474 4,089 12,935 11,178 1,757 
43,010 41,451 28 243 4,841 7,751 616 1,559 1,330 229 
91,277 88.736 62,093 11,643 13,690 1,310 2,541 2,224 317 
12,058 11,442 7,736 828 2.616 262 616 531 85 
46,921 45,130 31,744 4,220 8,304 772 1,791 1,559 232 
cto a, CO ne ee ee et 428,835 410,440 272,995 41,153 89,176 7,116 18,395 16,318 2,077 
De I ii 28,097 26, 487 15,328 2,841 7,796 522 1,610 1,264 346 
ep sO RRS eae 1,206,515 1,153,527 792, 164 111, 283 230. 498 19,582 52,988 963 6,025 
EES, 186,857 172,519 105, 454 18,724 45,109 3,232 14,338 12,110 2,228 
PENN GN go as peer cnancudecekad 33,970 33,315 23,066 4,778 5.017 454 655 538, 117 
EEE TIES 453 593,918 385,748 67,374 131,757 9,029 29,535 25,056 4,479 
cee EL 119,458 113,048 72,859 13,881 24, 566 1,742 6,410 5,375 1,035 
le OEE ASE 129,873 124,827 88,060 12,845 22,188 1,734 5,046 4.314 732 
eee, IE are 821,118 777 , 224 499, 158 85,629 179.408 13,029 43,894 37,202 6,602 
ek See ES ESS 36,915 36,063 23,440 5,664 6.506 453 852 655 197 
ee, ad, Ee Ee 67,984 64,735 44,903 5,988 12.849 995 3,249 2,860 389 
a” ee Hee 86,905 79,294 45,757 7,502 24,428 1,607 7,611 6,427 1,184 
ot rset ee ES ET 40,491 39,516 27,267 5,468 6,245 536 975 812 163 
cee, SR a ee ene ne eS, 157,242 146,391 91,230 16,641 36,123 2.397 10,851 8,802 2,049 
) RES ES ee Se 377.598 356, 133 219,149 40,433 90. 280 6,271 21, 465 17,965 3,500 
NG thas danaescbebkéksautaienccctaoe 40,390 39,083 24,384 4,753 9,378 548 1,307 1,043 
L..., eS heeeeR mer 27,561 26,239 17,776 2,838 5,245 3380 1,322 1,106 216 
i RR I 5 517 323 53 134 7 10 10 @*) 
Lo ee ee eT 171,695 159,213 97,550 16,448 42,274 2,941 12,482 10,212 2,270 
.. ., =e ee 189,818 181,999 126,325 18,885 34,072 2,717 7,819 6,765 1,054 
J) Se ee 125,705 113,176 66,098 14,368 31,028 1,682 12,529 9,111 3,418 
|. ern eC een Eee 5% 276, 296 266, 143 180, 186 31,730 50,303 3,924 10, 153 8,673 1,480 
Wesabdknksbccccaccccacéccacckeseuce 16, 208 15,589 10,540 1,680 3,117 252 619 522 97 
Pik ei Sos kent ees 70,004 68,116 47,559 6,811 13,068 678 1,888 1,684 204 























' Based on benefit check address. 


? Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) part of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the 
OASI trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) beneficiaries and their 
dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits under the disa- 
bility insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the DI trust fund 
to disability insurance (disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. 

* Distribution by type of benefit and by State estimated. me Greed 


beneiits are paid to wives aged 62 or over, wives under age 62 wit 


BULLETIN, DECEMBER, 1960 


child bene- 


ficiaries in their care, dependent aged husbands, children under age 18, and 
disabled children aged 18 or over (whose disability — before age 18) of 
old-age or disabled-worker beneficiaries. Survivor benefits are paid to aged 
widows, dependent aged widowers, children under age 18, disabled children 
aged 18 or over whose disability began before age 18, widows or divorced wives 
with child beneficiaries in their care, and dependent aged parents of 
insured workers. 

‘ Distribution by State based on 10-percent sample. 

§ Less than $500. 





TABLE 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and monthly amount (in dollars) of benefits! in current-payment 


status as of June 30, 1960, by type of benefit and by State 






































Beneficiary’ 
eg Total Wife's or husband's Child’s § Widow's 
residence, ? Di " Par- 
Bumber, and Old-age bility « widow. | Mother's | ont, 
monthly | Total | OASI®| DI? Total | OASI*| DrI* | Total | OASI#| DI# er's 
amount 
Total: 
Number_| 14,261.828! 13,740 278| 521,550! 7,812,999] 370,787] 2.279.907) 2.223.531] _58,376' 1,903,451! 1.800.064] 94.387! 1.471.340! 387.858! 35,486 
Amount_|889,862.542 851,791, 164/38, 071 ,378 575, 294,505|33, 122' 945/87, 700.582 85,675,828| 2,024,754 $4.788.819'81 865, 140| 2,923,679 84.229. 238 22, 609.013 2,117,440 
Ala.: 
Number...| 223,922] 210,338] 13,584) 98,821 8.401] 35,882} 34,151 1,711} 80.314) 46,842} 3,472| 19,287] ~—:10,147| 1,120 
afmount... 11,266, 582|10,424,651] 841,931] 6,207,259} 701, 130| 1,086,276] 1,033,129} 53,147] 1,761,151| 1,673,497| 87,654] 957,470] 492,898] 60,398 
Ska: 
Number... 5,822} 815 207] —«-2,870 117 318 208 20} 2,036 1,966 70 185 286 10 
Amount...| 335,689) 322,189] 13,500} 209,106) 11,172} 11,106] 10,542 564] 79,717| 77,953 1,764 10,021] 13,846] 721 
Z.$ 
Number...| 78,975} 74,493 4.482} 39,504 3,182} 11,175] 10,691 484] 16,092 15.276 816} 6,013} 2.799] 210 
,Atnount...} 4,918,732) 4,572,503) 346,139] 2,975,382} 298,536) 435,640) 416,853] 18,787] 690,931] 671,115] 28,816) $42,405] 154,944) 11,804 
rK.: 
Number_..| 152.978] 146.290 6.488] 78,374 4.288] 29.457] 28.552 9n5| 24.908] 23.393 1,515] 10,800] 4.888] B83 
cAmount.-- 7,543,836, 7,133,260] 410,576) 4,711,877| 344,748] 853,948] 826.050] 27,898) 856,081| 818,151; 37,930] 518.323] 227,360] 31,499 
@lil.: 
Number...| 1,105,295! 1,070,112! sail 650,027 27,708} 155.131] 182,032] 3,999) 136.101 131.725] 4,376] 110,785] 23, 762| 1,801 
cAmount...|72,018,720 69,129,642) 2,889,078 48,392,570) 2,597,151] 6,227,832, 6,104,058]  123,774| 6,822,246, 6,654.093| 168,153! 6,407,208 1,461,096) 110,617 
Ol0.: 
Number...| | 118,091] 114.794] 3,297| 6,009] —«-2,303|~—«19.225| 18,89 356) 16.813} 18,175 638} 10.594] 2.994 153 
cAmount.—- 7,238,618] 6,990,044 — 4,762,714] 207,696} 727,654) 715,392) 12,262} 764.474| 745.758] 18,716] 892.567] 174,957| 8,556 
OMt.: 
Number...| 217.357; 211,083] 6.274) 128,734] 5,012] + 32,198] 31,470 528} 29.923) 2.199 734] 27.370} 4,648] 402 
A mount.../15,409,538 14,891,290) 518,239 10,386,179) 468,151) 1,422,263] 1,401,044) 21,219) 1,122,774) 1,093,905] 28,860] 1,672,617] 307.467] 30,087 
Number_..| 31,557, 30,412 1,145, 17,812 8f9} 4,501 4.388 113} 3,980] 3.817 183] 3.519 8n3 73 
Amount--. 2,038,699] 1,950,443] 88,256 1,322,820] 78,158, 184,069) 179,655] 4,414) 191,972] 186,288 5,684] 207,533] 49,535) 4,612 
Number... a 45,889 1,652) 27,794 1,421 4,759 4,677 82 6,752 6,603 149 5,175 1.507 113 
Amount.-- nen 2,764,686] 127,370, 1,939,470] 119,173] 186,707) 183.761 2,946) 277.162} 271.911 5,251] 287.797] 75,284] 6,463 
Number...| 454,786! 436,935] _17,851| 282.293] 12.983] 77,943) 75.877] 2.086] 54.084] 51,252) 2.802] 38,175] 10.647] TRI 
qAmount..- 29,196,775 27,863,032) 1,333,743 19,876,656, 1,173,476} 3,103,958} 3,027,479] 76,479| 2,333,848, 2,250.240| 83,608) 2,063,489] 600,753] 44,505 
a.: | 
Number...| 234,437; 220,151] 14.286! 198.236] —9,697| 32,244] 30.08 1,549] 53,143) 50,193] 3.0401 19.798] —-10.278| «1,048 
amount... 11,946, 160) 11,056, 502 889,658, 6,743,091| 769,892) 1,007.845| 962,886] 44.959) 1,804,273] 1,819,466]  74,807| 992.459] 482.691] 55, 
awali: 
Numiber...| 29.059) 27.979 1,080] 15,223 743| 3,774 3.449 105} 6.088, 5, 858 232| 2.088 1,063 80 
remount... 1,662,599) 1,585,850 1 1,057,068} 65,048] 132,194) 128,260) 3,934) 242.148] 234.381 7,767| 107,889] 83,435] 4,817 
ano: 
Number... 51,795) 50,418 1,377} 29,210 903} 9,330 —-9.173 187} 7.448] 7,131 317; 3, 668 1,148 88 
Amount...| 3,119,818] 3,022,650] 97,168, 2,078,753] 81,503] 348,487| 342.815 5,672} 339,166] 329,173) 9,993] 198,089] 68,442) 5,378 
Number... ideas 791,669 sikahe) 464,388} 19,564] 127,142} 125,093] 2.049] 91.180 ~—s- 87,678] 3,482; 93,979] 18.644] 1,887 
Amount... 54,949,845 52,946,811| 2,003,034 36,307,289] 1,801,124) 5,315,137] 5,235,876] 79.261] 4,618.978| 4,496,329] 122,649] 5,604,791| 1,182,605] 119,921 
Number...| 405,372] 392.828] 12,544 227,042] 8,791] «9,452! «48.087 1,385] 48,571] 46,203} 2,388] 41,416] = 9,288] 812 
oh mount-- 25,863,101 24,913,119] 949,982 16,914,018] 816,878] 2,769.388| 2,716,640]  52.748| 2,346,801] 2,266,445) 80,356 2,380,155} 585.371| 50,490 
owa: 
Number...| 256,207) 250,787 5,530] 150,593} 4,033] 50,543) 49, 961 582} 24.072) 28.157 915} 21.988] 4,732) 836 
Amount... 15,715, 29115,312.090| 403,201 10,793,358] 352,630) 1,935,700; 1,915,201] 20,499 1,108,660 1,078,588] 30,072] 1,221,936] 282,685, 20,322 
ans.: 
Number...| 185.777} 180,937} 4,840| 106, 801 3,365] 36.201] 35,727 564] 19,615] 18.704 911} 15,854] 3,582] 280 
Amount... 11,032, 289/10, 622,765} 349,524) 7,408,719] 298,546) 1,330,073| 1,309,228] 20,845] 901.979] 871.846] 30,133] 861,387] 215,943| 15,642 
Number...| 261,608] 246,610} 14,998 127,831 7,918] 47,454) 45.250) 2.204) 48.347) 43.471 4,876] 20,504] 8.612) 942 
Amount.../13,788,771|12,919,165] 869,606, 8,291,934]  683,694| 1,504,409| 1,435,531! 68,878, 1,733.601| 1,616,567] 117,034] 1,072,766] 448.307| 53,970 
Number...| 173.979} 163,641] 10,338] 76,698 6,647} 25,000] 23,683 1,337} 39,185] 36,831 2,354 17,557) 8.226] 666 
yAmount..-| 9,276,491) 8,624,847 ees 5,030,780] 548,685] 818,561] 776,196]  42,365| 1,505,922) 1,445,328, 60,504) 906,872] 429.817] 35,854 
aine: 
Number...| 99,526] 96,097} 3,420 ——«57,788| 2,300] «14,723| «14,328 305] 11,962} 11,237 725) 10,005]  2,460| 189 
Amount.-- 5,894,482) 5,667,706 226,776] 3,953,319] 194,237] 540,889] 528,456] 12,433) 508.752| 488,646] 20,106| 548.273) 138,318] 10,604 
Number...| 187,692] 180,819 id 100,261 5,237; 25.211] 24.548 643 27.697] 26.704 993} 22.504 6.173} 519 
Amount-.-|11,675,049)11, 151,713 —" 7,205,972]  464,700| 1,001,086} 976,624] 24,462] 1,304,062] 1,269,888 34,174! 1,290,112] 368,500} 31,617 
SS. : 
Number...| 492,706) 477,188 15,518! 290,206] 11,897] 69,175] «67,715 1,460| 47,719] 45,558} 2,161) 61,124] 11,636] 940 
yAmount..../83,078,713/31,801,013) 1,187,700 22,299,675] 1,051,176) 2,927,665] 2,870,961] 56,704) 2,397,108) 2,317,288] 79,820) 3,616,745] 727,817] 58,827 
cn.: 
Number... iad 586, 790 90,200} 325,709} 14,734] 102,308} 100,122) 2,186] 78,070) 74,700) + 3,370] +—«60,397| «15,764 1,008 
Amount... 41,636, 666|39,983,303| 1,653,363|26,502,686| 1,440,423] 4,358,261) 4,268,862} 89,399] 4,001,739] 3,878,198, 123,541] 4,223,084) 1,038,067] 72,406 
n.: 
Number...| 282,667} 276,705 5,962] 164,907 4,267, 51,204] 50,644 650| 31,039] 29,994 1,045} 24,568} 6,198] 394 
Amount.-- 17,487, 597|17,049,126]  438,471/11,913,614| 379,911] 1,958,748| 1,935,238  23,510| 1,428,182] 1,393,132] 35,050] 1,408,271| 375, 267| 23,604 
Number...| 149,669] 142,637 7,032) 73,041 4,380| 26,237] 25,309 928} 30,114; 28,300] 1,724] 9,543] 5.518] 836 
Amount...| 6,756,043] 6,352,571|  403,472| 4,077,113| 339,719] 689,144] 663,443]  25,701| 911,505| 873,453|  88,052| 447,033] 245,874) 45,655 
G.* 
Number...| 387,480) 374,573] 12,887] 222,093 .416| 67,397, 66, 091 1,306] 42.148] 39,983] 2,185] 37,547} 8,000] 760 
Amount..-|23,567, 092 22,639,419}  927,673|15,788,812|  818,290| 2,495,913] 2,451,135] 44,778] 1,835,626] 1,771,021|  64,605| 2,117,693| 465,034] 45,724 
ont.: 
Number...| 56,009) 54,543 1,556 31,946] 1,102} + 9,204] 9,139 155| 7,920 7,621 4,430 1,303} 104 
ny Amount.-- 3,558,962) 3,441,626] 117,336| 2,387,928] 101,364| 370,908] 365,036] 5,872} 361.420) 351,320] 10,100} 253356 77,628) 6,340 
ebr.: 
Number...| 126,786] 124,240] 2,546) 75,253 1,922} 25,305} 25,045 260} 11,901] 11,537 364, 9,956) 2,257 192 
Amount...| 7,557,268] 7,373,535| 183.733] 5,249,996] 163,517| 930,198} 921,276]  8,922| 530,344 : 11,294) 543,469] 128/332) 11,412 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and monthly amount (in dollars) of benefits! in current-payment 
status as of June 80, 1960, by type of benefit and by State—Continued 

























































































ficiary’ 
— Total Wife's or husband's Child's § Widow's 
residence, * Disa- 
number, and Old-age | pitity « wihew- Mother's a 
monthly Total | OASI# | DI8 Total | OASI* | DI? Total | OASI®| DI# er’s 
amount 
Nev.: 
Number...} 15.100) 14,437 563 8,796 429 1,581 1,531 1) 2,800 2.716 84 1,009 366 29 
Amount... 987,064] 941,508) 45,556] 654,063| 40,144) 61.937) 59.911 2,026} 144,084] 140,698 3,386] 63,062} 22,156] 1,618 
Number...| 61.241] 59,495 1.746] 37,244 1,307 8.488 8,322 166 6,431 6, 158 273 6.348 1,338 85 
ni Amount... 3,870,318| 3,741,827] 128,491] 2,683,986] 114,004) 333,350| 327.787 5,563} 300.174 291.250 8,924) 355.239] 78,461] 5,104 
Number...|  507,923' 492,009] 15,914! 287.225) 12.707 75.910! 74.539 1,371] 51,115] 49,279 1,836) 66,964) 12,711] 1,291 
ny Aimount....|85,331.220 34,017,694 1,313, 526 23,081,946, 1,186,293, 3,322,599, 3,266,873] 55,726, 2,738,656, 2,667,149] 71,507) 4,077,376] 839.037| 85.313 
e ez. ¢ 
Number...| 43,740| 41,936 1,804] 19,308 1,055 6,399 6.152 247 pr 11,417 502 2.791 082 186 
Amount... 2,297,555, 2,182,476 eee ee 93,301} 210,653} 202,579 8,074 a 426,419] 13,704 146,376] 100,757| 10,329 
Number...| 1,463,828 1,416,578) 47,250’ 859,441] 37,669 211,302’ 207,283 4,019} 141,724) 136,142 5,562) 174,771 
Amount... 99,425,002 95,650, 648| 3,774,354 66,978,104) 3,404,970 8,951,817, 8,792,815) 159,002, 7,218,606, 7,008,224 210,382 10,396,402 
Number...| 302,552 pny 16,875' 143,184 11,400' 47,255) 45,344 1,911 eal 60,113 3,564] 22,979 
Amount... 15,284,912 14,245,095, 1,039,817, 8,916,165} 898,357, 1,425,728, 1,370,934] 54,794, 2,229/200, 2,142°624| 86,666, 1,143,629 
e aKk.: 
Number...| 47,520] 46, | 97,232 511 9,682, 9,570 92 6.084 5,905 inal 2.810 
oAimount..- 2,820,591] 2,769,898} 50,643, 1,950,266] 42,500} 363.113) 359.927 3,186] 243,275] 238,268 5,007} 155,104 
10: 
Number...| 776,125! 748,958 27,167 419,075} 19,458| 129,450 128. 579 2.871) 94.545! 89,707 4,838} 92,534 
oAmount... 51,414,893 49,312,985, 2,101,908 32,615,281} 1,824,104 5,403,074 5,289,957} 113,117) 4,697,035, 4,532,348]  164,687| 5,526,577 
a.: 
Number...| 173,841] 167,303 6,538| 91,218 4,535! $1,979) 31,223 756] 25,718| 24.471 1.247| 15,078 
o Amount... 9,842,456] 9,377,244) 465,212, 6,160,289] 398,221' 1,093,973, 1,066,674] 27,209) 1,092,123, 1,052,431] 30,642] 797.411 
reg.: 
Number...| 166,593! 161,965 4,628, 100,572 3,425} 26,014) 25,547 467; 18,508) 17,772 736} 14,794 
Amount_.-|10,743,772 10,380,717} 363,055, 7,445,493] 316,851, 1,012,883] 994,420] 18,454) 921/306] 893.556] 27,750, 838.798) 
a.: 
Number...| 1,019,674! 978,932) 40,742 541,484) 29,581] 165.095 160,443 4,652) 116.903! 110,394 6,509, 134,200 
p Amount... 67,592, 996 64,431,262 3,161,734 42,204,143, 2,740,243, 6,882,312 6,66,015|  186,2N7, 5,827,827, 5,592.633| 235,194 7,878,433 
‘Number...| 94,542] 92,603 1,939 43,286 872} 17,284] 17,000 284} 27,528) 26.745 783 2,093 
Amount... 3,122,517| 3,053,287 - 2,017,296} 54,464) 332,486, 327,713 4,773| 501,735, 491,742 9,993; 90,688 
Number...| 84,640] 81,597 3.043’ 50.206 2,378] 11,735] 11,437 298 7,788 7,421 367, 10.461 
Amount... 5,609,659, 5,377,739} 231,920, 3,796,608} 207,995) 483.071] 472.130]  10,041| 386,141} 373.157| 12,984 607,492 
“‘Number...| 143,266} 134,243| (9,023) 62,184) 6,076 18,895] 17.902 993} 36,571! 34,617 1,954) 11,212} 7,680) 648 
«Amount... 7,087,041} 6,531,655] 555,386, 3,868,825] 480,192} 570,054) 542,619] 27,435] 1,239,084 1,191,325] 47.750] 584,117] 339,987] 34,782 
le ak.: 
Number...| 57,357} 56,233 1,124) 33,060 755} 11,647; 11, 511 136 6,537 6,304 233 4,005 1,280 73 
amount... 3,360,459) 3,286,472 poe agave 63,111] 426,825] 422.412 4,413 —a 264,347 6,463} 219.449] 70,469] 4,313 
nn.: 
Number...| 255,242) 242,522) 12,720' 126,336 7,904, 43,4411 41,780 1,661, 46,502} 43,347 3.155) 20,593 9,413} 1,053 
Amount... 12,910,849/12, 121,686] 789, 163| 7,713,595] 657,282) 1,293,631] 1,242,276] 1,355) 1,684,458 1,603,932] 80,526) 1,02y,852| 473,829) 68,202 
@xX.: 
Number... 562,258! 539,719} 22,539' 279,331] 15,345] 94.717| 92,017 2,700! sai 97,345 4,494, 49,762] 19,538] 1,726 
Amount... 30,991,495 29,455,180} 1,536,315 18,529,196) 1,317,374) 3,176,852, 3,086,340] 90,512, 4,199,265, 4,070,836] 128,429) 2,621,181] 1,051,528) 96,009 
tah: 
Number...} 53,420) 52,159 1,261} 27,400 834 9,248 9,092 156 9,369 9,098 271 «26 1,627 75 
yAmount... 3,337,315, 3,243,465] 93,850] 2,061,718] 77,463 368,215] 362,018 6,197] 449,513] 439,323) 10,190) 276, 99,140} 4,408 
yt.: 
Number...| 38,102} 36,734) 1,368] 21, 681 919 6, 121 5,961 160 4,439 4,150 289 3,917 940 85 
yAmount..- 2,274.397| 2,180,513} 93,884] 1,502,976]  79,893| 225,614) 219,985 5,629] 192,667} 184,305 8,362} 213,922] 54,247} 5,078 
Number... 1,090 1,077 13 524 1 130 129 1 339 338 1 38 45 3 
y Amount... 44,609] 43,774 835| 27,791 805 3,391 3,376 15 8,879 8,864 15 1,871 1,711 161 
a.: 
Number...} 259,792) 245,486] 14,306 126,809 9,082} 39,360 37,583 1,777, 49,444 45,907 3,447} 24 235 9,794) 1,068 
Amount... 14,072, 985|13, 155,702} 917,283] 8,247,955] 767,962] 1,289,396] 1,231,935] 57,461 1,907,780] 1,815,920] 91,860] 1,281,684] 518,805| 59,403 
asn.: 
Number...| 239,822} 232,870 6,952! 141,322 5,272} 37,597| 36,902 605} 27,483) 26,498 985} 23, 4,535 287 
Amount... 15,673, 776|15,119, 188} 554,588, 10,680,850} 489,396, 1,499,102) 1,471,257}  27,845| 1,374,325] 1,336,978] 37,347] 1,328,814) 284,384) 16,905 
e a.: 
Number...} 180,355) 165,573} 14,782| 78,552 7,353} 31,538} 29,220 ail 37,613) 32,502 5,111} —-17, 048 7,453 798 
qAmount..- 10,293,960] 9,381,550} 912,410) 5,588,596 i es 1,026,153} 82,326) 1,508,065] 1,366,277, 141,788} 921,843) 433,645] 45,036 
_* 
Number...| 357,519} 347,994 9,525) 204,359 6,914 64,207) 63,175 1,032} 38,009] 36,520: 1,579] 35,843 7,545 552 
y Amount... |22,846,704 22,113,421)  783,373)18,234,878 640,078, 2,523,059) 2,484,173] 38,886) 1,835,945) 1,781,536] 54,409) 2,103,560} 475,962, 33,312 
0.: 
Jumber...| 21,635} 21,005}. 630} 12,317 a 3,445 3,375 a 3, 265 3,140 125 1,663 477 33 
Amount..-| 1,337,945] 1,292,279|" 45,666] 891,139] 30,533) 129,397] 126, 972 2,425] 154,275) 150,567 3,708} 93,086] 28,580) 1,935 
Foreign: 
Number...| 93,574] 91,802 1,772| 53,479 1,371, 14,664] 14,450 214 9,029 8,842 187} 11.943 2,630 458 
Amount..-| 5,862,480] 5,718,349] 144,131] 4,053,870} 129,205) 535,512] 526,941 8,571] 343,747, 337,392 6,355| 643,604] 129,849] 26,693 
! 
































1 Benefits of persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, 
widower's, or parent's secondary benefit or an OASI wife's or husband's 
secondary benefit that was awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after Sept. 13, 
1956. are included only in number of old-age benefits, and amount of the re- 
duced secondary benefit is combined with amount of the old-age benefit. 
Benefits of those receiving both a disability benefit and a DI wife's or hus- 
band’s benefit are included only in number of disability benefits, and a- 
Mount of the reduced secondary benefit is combined with amount of the 
disability benefit. 

2 Based on monthly benefit check address. Distributign by State esti- 
mated; figures for each State are shown unrounded for convenience in 
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summation, and not because they are assumed to be accurate to the last 


digit. 


3 Benefits under old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) part of the old. 
survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the OAS 
trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) beneficiaries and their de 

ndents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits under disability 
msurance (D1) part of the program are payable from the DI trust fund to 
disability insurance (disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. 

« Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64 


5 Includes benefits payable to disab 


led persons aged 18 or over—dependent 


children of deceased, disabled, or retired insured; workers—w hose disability 
began before age 18. 
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TaBLE 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placen.cms and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by State, 


August 1960' 




































































Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment * Total unemployment weekly 
State place- insured 
ments n unemploy- 
, verage ment 
Total * | Women Total Women Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average 
com- aid ¢ nulbher of com- weekly 
pensated P Lene- pensated | payment 
ficiaries 
§ 656,306) 1,407,117 406 , 262 7,638,836) 2,656,728 6,435,317 $206,275 ,724 1,363,982 5,987, 163 $32.69 1,656 , 937 
8,575 19,645 3,567 123,449 28,764 96,875 2,205,509 21,060 92.843 23.10 26,964 
639 1,009 235 4.402 1.570 3,297 110,441 717 3,135 33.99 920 
7,913 7,04 1,668 35,213 9,913 25 . 759 779 , 663 5,600) 24,712 30.57 7.655 
7,399 9,643 2,909 , 382) 18, 162 35,707 779.468 7,762 32,938 22.40 11,728 
46,836 148.195 37,298 815,043 271,308 686,989) 27,342,021 149.345 652,677 40.37 175,872 
11,370 4,981 914 31,470 8,7 26,915 998 ,097 5,851 25.088; 38.01 661 
8,295 31,871 10,943 141,498 70 ,362 127,461] 4,325,999 27.71 121,356 34.75 33,201 
604 3,454 542 15,487 3,222 15,360 511,122 3,339 14,018 34.82 3,348 
5,193 2,756 795 20,276 8,207 17,340 444,862 3,770 16,907 25.78 4,347 
16,722 27,827 8,595 176,741 76,512 141,282) 3,737,285 30.713 135.450 26.83 38 366 
13,758 26,359 7,527 148, R 116,302} 2,779,426 25, 283 107,439 24.85 31,557 
2,436 1,809 677 11,698 5,418 9,837 297.149 2,138 9,138 31.17 2,510 
5,178 2,631 720 14,658 7,624 10,938 337.414 2,378 10,357 31.20 2.949 
20, 989) 63,391 20,016 367 , 422 127,688 317,326) 10,544,374 68.984 300,274 33.85 79.673 
7,098 43,992 9,380 194,441 54,608 159,972; 4,938,675 34.777 149,385 31.84 40,345 
9,563 4,902 2,100 36,231 15,420 27.733 750 261 6,029 24.598 28.61 7,720 
8,419 8,271 1,583 44,683 13,845 39,275 1,311,997 8,538) 37,035 34.01 9,780 
5,003 14,261 2,514 114,497 28,144 78,947 2.163, 654 17,162 73,135 28.30 25 069 
6,389 17,002 2,017 114,309 19,920 .320| 2,719,636 20, 287 86,371 30.03 25,220 
3,054 5,820 2,566 42,902 24,015 35,642 777,402 7.748 33, 105 22.08 9.147 
6,553 21,574 5,892 112,248 35,362 120,191 3,664 645 26 , 128 113,929 31.07 26,837 
14,585 47,188 22,291 ,434 131,295 242,925 8,074,160 52,810 209 , 964 35.54 59,746 
13,952} 140,965 18,954 518,358 100,646 419,472) 15,233,763 91,190 405 , 232 36.91 119,573 
Minnesota.........------ | 10,682] 11.704] 2.776 77,107 856 64.273] 1,771,434 13,972 61,023 28.03 16,325 
ae 8, 636) 9,955 3,189 60,790 16,290 46, 136 1,074,134 10,030 43,321 23.80 12,923 
|, ee 10,162 34,975 10,435 141,391 45,659 100,911 2,675,085 21,937 89.276 28.26 31,402 
Montana.......--....... 4,400; 2.670 683 13,740 6,154 12,926 341,160 2,810 12,926 26. 20 2.958 
eee ee §,515 1,539 652 10,671 6,247 10,285 285,621 2,236 9,787 28.48 2,417 
a 4,577 2,981 733 11,343 3,426 9,971 364 ,473 2,188 9,394 37. 2,386 
New Hampshire-......... | 2,579) 4,566 2,303 26,234 15,244 21,494 545, 160 4,673 18,909 26 89) 5,590 
OT STOUT ocnicsccnncccss | 12,348} 50,100 20,177 , 566 167,290 295,591 9,350,507 64,259 265 , 960 32.46 69,111 
op a | 4,124 3,824 467 21,097 4,408 22.198 635,621 4.826 20,783 29.25 5,132 
New York 66,571 —_ 80,763 963,774 399, 966 859,781 28,072,008 186,909 776,020 35.43 204, 422 
Aa 
North Carolina 17,894 27,559) 13,625 144,922 77,447 128,013 2,623,216 27,829 118,390 21.91 29,819 
North Dakota 2,884 440| 121 3,322 1,346 2,171 54,460 472 1,689 25.72 661 
_ eae 19,765) 86,339) 15,359 499,511 121,519 427,701} 17,560,621 92,978 407,621 41.77 107 ,932 
Oklahoma. 13,613} 9,824 2,817 67,226 7,033 46,134 1,163,169 10,029 43 ,302 25.93 4,443 
Oregon.-.....- 8,217 12,223) 2,325 46,964 16,229 34,402 1,122,756 7,479 31,368 33.50 10,205 
Pennsylvania 21,572 136,970) 36,545 837,020 254, 205 738,218} 22,361,015 160,482 679 , 392 31.45 181, 167 
i 3,473) 1,115} 405) 11,191 Le) eS SE Cee See, See ene, | ae 
Rhode Island_........... 2,068 9, 644) 5,033) 54,256 29,103 46,494 1,276,547 10,107 42,006 28 . 66 11,232 
South Carolina.......... 7,420) 12,676) 5,443} 62,119 29,334 46,556 1,005, 653 10,121 43,817 22.03 13,237 
South Dakota........... 3,905) §21 187) 2,801 1,616 2,220 59 , 523 483 2,005 27.85 600 
CO eee 10,682) aS,00 6,064} 136,816) 52,606 103 , 990 2,412,403 22,607 97,297 23.66 29,447 
| 
ee ee iil 35,979) 8,604 224 , 804) 68 , 486 181,470 4,328 ,077 39,450 171,575 24.25 49,270 
Si iiniiinsincadshtiiibaine 4,131) 3,980| 687 20/930 7,055 17.602} 567,405 3.827 16,398 32.91 4.373 
aaa 1,034 1,943) 1,014 9,811 5,361 8,136 206,985 1,769 7,346 26.65 2,091 
Virgin Islands_.........- 206} 1 0) 0 EE ES TERE ELLE TO SS Se eee | gem 
ee 8,542) 10,366 3,582 66, 683 29,471 51,674 1,137,379 11,233 49,425 22.41 14,375 
aa 8, 354| 30,221 7,534 147 ,884 56,764 119,304 3,691,718 25,936 114,599 31.22 32,041 
West Virginia_........... 2,856) 14, 188} 1,698 106,078 14,406 90,393} 2,081,791 19,651 ,606 23.56 359 
aa 13,094 29, 679) 9,141 129,711 44,621 93,725) 3,607,345 20,375 85,510 39.27 29, 665 
| ee 1,862 1,194 177 5,398 1,714 4,683) 173,373 1,018 R 37.14 1,148 


























1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 


program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; 
not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin 


for April 1955-June 1959. 


2 Excludes transitional claims. 
* Total, part-total, and partial. 


46 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 


combined-wage plan. 


& Includes 59 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 
affiliated State agencies. 
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TABLE 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, August 1959-August 1960! 


(Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

























































































Aid to dependent Aid to | Aid Ald 
children the ou to to the Gen- 
perma- - idepend- perma- 
Yearand | otal: Old-age | Aidto | nently —_ Total | _2¢ | ent a A nently A 4 
month assistance Recipients |theblind| — and jonas 4 assist- | chil- | Ving |. and 
Families totally ance | dren totally Pan . 
dis- | (recip- dis- 
Total * | Children abled ents) abled 
_— Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| | 
ae ae oe 2.407 910 771,156 2,910,498 2.235.272 109.325 342,616) 380 ,000}........ ~0.21 (5) -0.1 +0.4 +2.9 
en eae 2.404.265 771,931 2,917,419 2,241,727; 109,291 344.477) , —.2) +0.2 (®) +.5 +3.3 
OS a ene 2,401,104) 771,432 2.918.520 2.244.305) 109,142 346,832 403 000)... —.1 (*) -.1 +.7 +2.6 
| = eee 2,397,937 773,091; 2,926,331 2,251,394) 109 ,094) 348 , 206 413 ,ONO}........ —.l +.3 (5) +.4 +2.5 
ae Eee 2,393,990) 779,150) 2,953,234, 2,273,160) 109,062 350,333 399,000}........ —.2 +.9) +.6) 3.3 
1960 
pS ee ee ee 2,387,398} 781,354’ 2,964,725 2,281,892) 108,881 352,038 413,000}........ —.3 +.4 —.2 +.5) +3.4 
0 , SS See eee 2.378.154 785,212, 2,980,954, 2,204,899) 108,643 353 425 423,000) ......-- —.4 +.5 —.2 +.4) +2.4 
[0 2S Seon 2,372,645 742,773} 3,012,690) 2,319,749 108 ,223 356, 121 436,000}........ —.2 +1.1 —.4 +.8 +3.1 
Oo Ee SSeS 2,365,399 796,340, 3,027,918] 2,332,109 107,785 358 , 286 410,000}]........ —.3 +.5 —.4 +.6 —5.9 
Se ae a 2,361,324 796,782, 3,031,185) 2,335,339 107,812 360,547 384 ,000)........ a +.1 (®) +.6 —6.3 
Se ES eae 2,358,600 794 435) 3,023,410, 2,330,202 107,979 362,832 367 000) 2-8 —.1 -.3 mn +.6 —4.6 
aa eee 2,354,992 789,323; 3,006,318) 2.317.750 107,879 364.583 353,000)........ —.2 —.6 -.1 +.8) -—3.7 
CO Se ee ee 2,353 , 269 — 2,982,379) 2,299,094 107,866 366 , 437 360,000} ........ —.1 —.8 (§) +.5| 1.9 
ms Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
| | } | 
, $300, 715,000 $155,474, 907 $82. 469.933 $7,554,608] $21.686,592' $25,706,000 +0 3| -0.1 —0.2 -0.1 +0.5 +4.2 
September...| 304,703,000, 155.909, 481 83,445,777 7,541,305; 21.945,382, 27,341,000 +1.3 +.3 +1.2 —.2 +1.2 +6.4 
October ....| 307,947,000; 157, 581.948 83, 768.710 7,535,895| 22,237,528) 28,587,000 +1.1 +1.1 +.4 -.1 +1.3 +4.6 
November...| 308,626,000) 157,126,976 84,187,394 7,547,728) 22.265,642, 28,725,000 +.2 —-.3 +.5 +.2 +.1 +.5 
December-...| 309,918,000) 157,667,820 85,688 ,459 7,775,486) 22,644,904) 27,764,000 +.4 +.3 +1.8 +3.0 +1.7 —3.3 
1960 
January..... 312,155,000) 159,082,935 86 ,096 , 235 7,869,131] 22,680,221) 28,196,000 +.7 +.9 +.5 +1.2 +.2 +1.6 
February ....| 314,328,000] 159,281,445 86,123,543 7,807 ,304 22,826, 904) 29, 135,000 +.7 +.1 +.6 —.8 +.6 +3.3 
March....... 319,360,000) 160,458,176 88,143,701 7.829.715; 23,265,605) 30,566,000 +1.6 +.7 +1.8 +.3 +1.9 +4.9 
, ae 318,017,000} 161,104,968 88,484,163 7,806,046 23° 482.701 28,326,000 —.4 +.4 +.4 —.3 +.9 —7.3 
| aes 315,113,000) 160,536,798 88,319,223 7,813,157) 23,591,593) 25,%23,000 -.9 —.4 —.2 +.1 +.5 —8.8 
, OO eae 312.889.9000} 160,149,370 87,980,819 7,862,375| 23,850,779) 24,738,000 —.7 —.2 —.4 +.6 +1.1 —4.2 
MN cadiuinté 311,940,000) 160,670,845 87, 733.325 7,852,263) 24,138,836) 23,556,000 —.3 +.2 —.3 -.1 +.9 —4.8 
August__.... 314,651,000} 161,877,196 87,614,738 7,881,916] 24,302,750) 24,604,000 +.9 +.8 -.1 +.4 +.7) 4.4 




















1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

§ Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Excludes Idaho: data not available, 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent, 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent, 





(Continued from page 389) 
Considers aid to dependent children, child welfare 
protective services, licensing of child-caring agencies, 
and adoption. 


Texas ResearcH Leacve. A Study of the Potential 
Capabilities and Child Rearing Practices of Parents in 
Active Aid to Dependent Children Cases. (Supplement 
to Report No. 1 in a Study of State Welfare Programs.) 
Austin: The League, 1960. 29 pp. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


KITTNER, Dorotuy R. “Medical Benefits Under Collective 
Bargaining, 1959.” Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 83, July 
1960, pp. 710-717. 55 cents. 


MEYER, MITCHELL, and Fox, Hartanp. “A Decade of 
Growth in Group Insurance.” Management Record, Vol. 
22, July-Aug. 1960, pp. 14-18. 


BULLETIN, DECEMBER, 1960 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE. 
Pusitic Heattu Service. Health Statistics from the 
U. 8S. National Survey: Acute Conditions, Incidence and 
Associated Disability, United States, July 1958-June 
1959. (Public Health Service Publication No. 584-B18.) 
Washington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 34 pp. 30 
cents. 

“Statistics on incidence of acute conditions and num- 
ber of associated restricted-activity days. bed-days, work- 


loss days, and school-loss days according to condition 
group.” 


WEIR, GeorRGE R. Government and the Handicapped: 
The Alabama Vocational Rehabilitation Program. Uni- 
versity, Ala.: University of Alabama, Bureau of Public 
Administration, 1960. 77 pp. 

Analyzes the administration of Alabama’s vocational 
rehabilitation program, emphasizing Federal-State rela- 
tions and some organizational problems. 
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TaBLeE 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical 


care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, August 1960} 









































































old Ald to Aidto. | permanenity| General 
-Age 0 permanently ene 
State assistance | Cependent | the blind | and totally | assistance 
disabled 
ae Ee re a eR ea Pee a $25, 861.397 $5, 135,385 $671,154 $4,256, 460 3 $8,370,008 
ne ee eS ee en 904 950 8 104 
DRA, Sithiiietnacindnnsnndbblinienasseccincnsheeaesnnsnanensedbeanibekbeesssnenhanibnmmnastesaeesbaeaans wdeasebemeael (*) 436,352 
Re ee ee eee ee ee eer ey een emer er 329.409 15,841 8,762 4, ees 
RN cin ee scibabheeeanalaeebaekbhesaeauabaeebaeia 2,441,323 1,018. 170 125, 9A6 142,714 84,046 
INNINI cite pis Cease didn anigehdbibbieebesndaeuensednaressenenessnssbannaababh 862,427 25,051 2,879 13,4453 72,821 
EET AL TN et EITC ER AR NT Teh 237 ,295 125, 189 3,080 72,764 (8) 
| EE ERE ee ee chipped ieabainkon RIUEe lntesansendainl geasbibiaanianl 
nn EE 24.911 638 66 11,249 523 
RUINS «2 «Gillian o it rhe ncerlinainene Gahauneanneeiohiaansehneniabtanssandeaiiice 492,471 42,031 9,811 = | ee 
ER SR eee en eee eee tea ina GE 008 Nncticnnsneetet’ 587 9 reas 
EE ne a ee te ee Te ee 2,481,274 578,550 65,868 429,700 4 789,813 
8 EELS Ee ae ene ee a ne ee aren 528 ,403 139, 567 26,895 ) 4280, 291 
ee ee, eee ee a NR Ee er ee On eee 256 679 73, (60 fk >) eee 4248 344 
a a a a a ae 337,430 96,020 5,927 55,431 65 053 
EEE ET ee fA TEM A ERS 252,796 14 771 4,251 64,313 5,851 
EE a ea ee er eee ee mS Ree 152, 26¢ 28,510 2.640 21,510 55,774 
en ae a ee er ee ae 245,916 43.249 1,368 | ees 
SERIO ee ere 3,590,956 212,259 12.706 646,541 159,316 
I sth: dnceemaneialianidinianemnaanicemannniiaacmien 654 , 591 104,475 15,937 98 457 213.007 
1,841,604 240,763 34,039 11,958 251,304 
er a NO Te 
Missouri .. 65,090 CE eee 6,198 2. 
Montana .. ee § 243 4238 219 
Nebraska. ... 34.84 8,012 25,820 37,899 424, 8u9 
Nevada. ........ df 1,116 (@) 4 134,949 
New liampshire 83,663 16,483 3,624 13,783 5 
New Jerwy ..... ae 369 133,531 200,919 
New Mevico..... 93,384 63.798 1,48 19,236 9.713 
, , 2,784,324 1,104 843 116,887 1,134,015 234.941 
North Carolina 110,046 61,737 9,530 58,460 4248318 
227, 164 24,471 851 32,797 422,258 
North Dakota 
Sr 1,213,165 413 28.641 130, 464 41,562,252 
EE ES EE 1,067,604 6,424 22.200 113,772 (*) 
ee 610,800 64.300 6,600 151,400 100,300 
Pennsylvania 192,181 308.431 53,286 105,77 83.907 
Rhod« Island 101 355 85,491 1,386 43.845 455,218 
South Carolina 57,262 14,874 2,488 17,855 10,483 
SIU UR NINN. 5. anita cscs eubieititininnniteipheistinninaeslitediinaisimniuidite tetthtnnainieds iibintediacatcentanaieiainindlaiTniall abs is ania sive eeaaaatinid natend tiene aaaaniia #109, 583 
Ee a eee 32.662 21,904 1,935 OOO licscccccccaus 
aed sai ison i bicentennial 38,783 50,174 197 11.560 696 
POG Gidhtccaiwnion 901 | oo 
Vermont...-- 
Virgin Islands 131 5 198 188 
gl eileen amepbbinanl 123,712 525 5,604 36,176 415,878 
OE PT Pen Oe TT ere 1,700,388 250,473 22.084 234 135 161,793 
West Virginia 95.020 98 . 286 2.623 28.738 47,623 
a EE ETT RO Te 1,538. 958 188 . 669 31,135 205 876 206 , 922 
RR ic inindcndiennmitnankiccnentesehbiannmdomenntiaidmmenanmindmnniiaaiads 29,903 5,941 342 4,819 40,160 








1 For the special types of public assistance figures in Italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during tbe month or such payments were not 
reported. 

2 Ineludes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from generu! assistance funds and from specia! medical funds and 
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reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis, 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
‘Includes payments made in bebalf of 

public assistance. 
§ Data not available, 


SOCIAL 


recipients of the special types of 


SECURITY 





TABLE 11.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
program and State, August 1960' 






































Ald to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor 
State Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- Money pauy- 
All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | torecip-| med- ance? | torecip-| med- ance? | torecip-| med- ance? | torecip-| med- 
jents * ical ients * ical ients * ical jents # ical 
care ? care 3 care 2 care? 
pee $68.79 | $58.47 $10.99 $29.38 $27.74 $1.72 $73.07 $67.21 $6.22 $66.32 | $55.45 $11.62 
FE ee 52.92 §2.91 01 9.69 9.68 01 39.83 39.82 (4) 36. 36.32 (4) 
pS” ERPS R SS ets! 64.35 > | 32.43 UGE Riscccamans 71.77 if | Roe (5) (*) ) 
SET 61.39 Gee Rakiidsidaan 30.30 , 72.57 , + | Sa (5) (') (*) 
Be PR §2.03 46.15 5.90 15.98 15.36 -63 56.14 51.81 4.33 38.84 31.91 6.98 
PS eee 90.60 81.53 9 63 46.04 42.40 3.77 108.01 99.56 9.27 94.53 81.07 16.84 
0 a eae ee 99.54 82.56 16.97 33.22 32.33 88 82.10 72.27 9.83 69.08 66.69 2.38 
oo eS 106.86 92.03 16.54 46.06 41.76 4.93 96.29 85.92 10.37 122.70 90.73 33.66 
) eS aaa 50.34 i) ae 20.36 See 69.60 65.56 4.04 56.62 pe ee Se 
District of Columbia.........-. 64.78 69.22 7.99 33.62 33.59 03 67.93 67.63 .30 74.93 72.37 3.96 
[ase ee 57.25 50.47 7.09 16.86 16.40 48 61.40 57.69 3.89 64.41 56.38 8.63 
eS aaa 47.26 GEee [sckaisecce 23.71 ps | || ae wee §2.57 | ot 3 ae 51.83 Ce | eee 
0 Ee OO 25.29 , 5 5 11.45 ik | nee (®) Oo ea (*) a fee 
, ~ " pRaSSS panes 57.05 | ) =e 34.61 ee 65.05 CC) ) a 69.76 || See 
No pe a ae 69.57 60.25 9.37 40.60 yy | eee 73.59 69.92 3.67 73.48 68.65 4.83 
, ies 77.86 47.07 34.13 39.24 35.52 3.84 82.43 62.26 22.04 82.81 61.77 23.10 
| a ARATE AOS 63.41 45.16 19.38 27.84 25.05 3.32 72.73 60.02 14.49 (8) (*) (*) 
EER er? 81.65 75.16 7.55 37.04 35.61 2.15 97.89 92.34 6.95 80.89 it | ae 
| Pee 79.91 68.67 11.96 36.80 32.99 4.12 82.34 73.56 9.88 83.72 71.53 13.15 
MEMO i «sat sadeccketeded 50.31 P| ees 23.99 Ak | ne 51.88 eT | See 53.26 TE) eee ae 
ERR 71.29 69.33 2.01 24.12 24.01 -20 82.21 80.85 1.53 56.11 52.99 3.29 
| eon eaapaine eie sepneniaiaiape Ne 66.59 53.59 13.00 27.43 26.01 1.41 64.13 58.13 6.00 68.54 58.54 10.00 
OS, ee 59.47 56.78 2.69 28.75 27.53 1.22 65.10 62.16 2.94 65.00 64.22 -78 
Massachusetts.........--.---- 102.10 57.36 5.92 44.86 40.84 4.35 116.06 111.61 5.90 124.76 66.15 62.76 
ES occa oo cdseabaabe 76.70 65.92 10.78 36.54 35.45 1.09 81.15 72.21 8.94 99.35 79.02 20.34 
RS og eae 91.89 54 02 39.64 46.37 39.83 6.95 100.25 69.72 32.17 61.26 58.17 4.94 
Mississippi.......------------- 34.62 eee 9.40 | eee? 38.73 P| Sa 34.53 | ae 
(SS, a er 60.13 59.69 .48 22.93 22.84 10 65.00 Se 62.25 61.87 .40 
EEE OED 63.59 63.47 12 32.41 , - Ss eee 70.25 70.15 10 72.00 71.80 -2 
I a 71.63 47.48 24.60 29.76 29.07 75 86.83 55.67 31.56 70.47 50.04 20.68 
Nevada........... 74.93 68.93 6.00 26.53 . {) ae 98.83 92.95 5.87 (*) (*) (*) 
New Hampshire.............. 78.60 61.28 17.33 41.27 37.02 4.25 81.69 66.90 14.79 94.25 62.24 32.16 
ot, aaa 90.04 61.51 35.11 46.51 ee. 84.95 84.92 .39 93.73 77.41 19.01 
New Mexico.................. 68.09 59.55 8.53 31.72 29.65 2.07 62.51 58.04 4.47 66.43 58.68 7.75 
eae 107.11 76.66 34.20 42.07 38.28 4.15 113.54 85.36 30.45 102.55 74.53 31.07 
North Carolina............... 43.90 41.62 2.28 19.74 19.23 51 54.74 53.06 1.83 50.10 47.01 3.09 
North Dakota................ 86.89 58.65 31.49 38.34 35.49 3.56 68.42 60.82 8.86 87.19 62.00 28.54 
OO as ee he cant 78.34 65.69 13.61 29.98 29.97 01 74.04 66.10 8.17 71.51 61.38 10.50 
RRR 79.28 67.33 11.96 31.75 31.65 .10 97.92 85.91 12.01 89.40 77.50 11.91 
I ik ee ead 86.62 53.12 35.87 40.45 38.07 3.24 98.11 73.21 24.91 96.82 69.39 30.50 
i ees 68.41 64.57 3.84 31.62 30.00 1.62 74.24 71.24 2.99 61.23 $5.23 6.01 
Puerte HSS... ccccccecccceccs 8.24 | eee 3.87 Seas 8.21 > ees 8.76 | SE eee 
Rhode Is<land................. 80.82 65.86 15.00 38.34 33.09 5.25 78.14 67.14 11.00 85.58 70.63 15.00 
South Carolina............... 39.80 38.02 1.79 14.38 13.98 .40 44.34 42.88 1.46 43.70 41.40 2.30 
eae 62.37 GRO Iieiicannas 31.39 | ae 54.68 pt, eens 64.55 eee ae 
iiccccticsiesnccdaes 41.85 41.25 60 18.71 18.44 27 47.26 46.56 -70 45.52 44.52 1.00 
eee ae 52.90 = 17.42 Pf |) a 58.50 | re 54.27 J {ae 
ere 72.43 67.45 4.98 38.71 34.72 3.99 72.47 71.48 .99 77.88 73.01 4.88 
= aa 63.75 51.02 12.72 30.74 sk) ee 63.85 57.22 6.62 63.85 56.24 7.61 
Vea 23.65 23.19 50 13.76 13.62 14 (8) (*) (8) 26.66 25.66 1.00 
ae 45.09 38.84 8.52 21.38 21.37 01 54.63 51.35 4.52 50.78 46.62 5.64 
WIR i ccacdnedccconwaie 92.48 60.99 35.06 48.30 42.14 6.24 103.31 75.15 30.54 101.03 70.59 33.87 
West Virginia................. 39.06 34.13 4.93 24.41 23.16 1.25 41.36 38.78 2.58 41.61 37.69 3.92 
WN iicccésnckactncuubas 82.82 41.53 44.09 43.98 39.54 5.52 84.45 53.92 32.26 102.49 45.62 60.00 
WII dntcssasccccccccusas 70.98 62.02 9.23 36.28 33.94 2.34 70.06 64.63 5.43 72.78 63.65 9.25 


























1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
Medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in 
{talies represent payments made without Federal participation. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical eare, or both, 


BULLETIN, DECEMBER, 1960 


* May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor pay- 


ments for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiv- 
ing money payments, 


4 Less than | cent 
5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


* Average puyment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
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TABLE 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, August 1960 


(Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments} 

















TABLE 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, August 1960 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 













































































> 
gi Percentage change from— F en Percentage change from— 
Num- ; ‘ ——. bene ‘ 
ber of uly 1960 ugust 1959 ber o uly 1 ugust 1959 
State recip- in— in— State recip- in— in— 
jents Total Aver- ients Total Aver- 
amount age ; p amount age | 
— Amount — Amount — sna Num-| Amount 
| } 
} 
| i 
Total?_! 2,353,269 $161,877,196! $68.79 a) oon! —2.3 +4.0 Total ?. 107,866’ $7,881,916) $73.07) (') +04 ~1.3' +4.3 
 — 99.130] 6,246,335] 62.92| _+.1| —.1) —.9} +16.0 a 1,611 64,161] 39.83) 40.7; +1.4 2.11 +9.9 
Alaska... 1,424 391,630] 64.35} 0 | —.6) —2.3] +1.2 Alaska... 107 7,679] 71.77] +.9| +1.0; (4) | (*) 
cS ees 14,998 859 , 389 61.39 — .3) ree +1.0 —.3 a 859 62,336 72.57 +.6 +1.3) +3.2) +3.5 
OS ae. 55,810 2,903 , 562 52.03 +.2) +.2} —.3 +7.0 , |, 2,025 113,685 56.14 +.2 — .8 —.3 +4.7 
a 254,498) 23,058,364 90.60 —.1| +2.9| -—2.2 +5.7 Calif. 2... 13,595 1,468,459; 108.01 —.6 +.7| —3.2 +1.2 
Colo. #... 50,809 5,057,275 99.54) (4) | —2.4, —1.6 +.3 oo ee 293 24.054 82.10; +2.1 +4.3) —3.6 +5.1 
Conn.... 14,343 1,532,660) 106.86 — 4) —6.8) -—2.4 —9.1 Conn.... 297 28, 508 96.29; +1.0 —6.9) —3.9) —21.5 
1,270 63,932} 50.34) —.9 —.2; -9.5 —7.4 > ee 251 17,470) 69.60) —1.2 +.5| —2.7 —2.4 
1 ae 3,119 202 ,037 64.78 —.3 —.3) —2.5 —1.4 3 SE 6 222 15.080 67.93) —1.3 —-1.9 -—3.1 —4.0 
, ae 69,477 3,977. 360 57.25 +.1) +1.6) —.8 +7.0 2,421 154,789 61.40 —.2 +1.1) —1.1 +3.8 
| See 96,515 4,561,138 47.26 “= (4) —1.5 —1.7 <a eee 3,572 187,783 52.57 +.1 +.1 +.8 +.7 
Guam... 79 1,998 25.29; (§) | (8) (5) (5) Guam... 5 101 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Hawaii... 1,438 82,033} 57.05) +1.0) 10.5) —3.4| -—10.2 Hawaii... 76 4.944) 65.05) (*) (4) (4) (*) 
Idaho.... 7.233 503,172 69.57 —.3} +.2) -—3.6 +4.2 Idaho... 160 11,774 73.59; —2.4 —1.4) —10.1 —4.4 
| ae 72,707| 5,660,756 7.86} —.4| —.4| —5.8 +5.5 | 2,988 246,291} 82.43) —.6 —.1) —3.5 +1.3 
* Bee 27 , 267 1,728,940 63.41 —.5 —.2) —6.3 +1.9 oe 1,856 134,996 72.73 +.5 <3.7| —-1.9 +.5 
s0WS......< 33,976 2.774, 082 81.65 —.3} +.2) —4.5 +7.2 Iowa..... 1,444 141,353 97.89} +1.3 +1.5 0 +12.8 
Kans.... 28 , 206 2,253 ,887 79.91 —.2 (4) | —3.8 —1.1 Kans.... 600 49.402 82.34 —.3 —2.2 —.2 +1.4 
eae 56,137 2,824 ,053 50.31 —.2 —.2) —1.8 +14.4 ae 2,442 128 , 699 51.88 0 +.6 —22.4 —8.4 
| 3a 125 , 462 8,943,708 71.29 +.2 (4) +.7 +8.5 BR ciate 2,771 227 . 808 82.21 +.4 +.7 +5.5 +13.5 
Maine... 11,713 779 ,948 66.59) +.1 —.1l}) —1.2 +1.3 Maine.... 440 28,216 64.13 +.5 —.2; —2.9 —9.7 
__” eee 9,650 573,841 59.47; +.1 aa +.3 -.1 a 465 30,272 65.10 +.6 +.8) +3.8 +5.9 
Mass..... 78,193 7,983,745} 102.10 —.2 +4.1) -—3.7 +3.0 Mass..... 2,153 249,873) 116.06 +.1 +4.6 +.9 +.4 
Mich_.... 60,729 4,657,879 76.70} —.3 —.6| —5.2 —.3 Mich..... 1,782 144,613 81.15 +.1 (3) —.1 +6.0 
Minn... 46,458 4,268 857 91.89) (*) +3.1; —3.1 +1.4 Minn.... 1,058 106,061} 100.25 +.5 +1.4) —4.8 —5.6 
DAMS cans 80,080 2,772,107 34.62) +.1 +. —.7 +15.3 Miss..... 6,352 246,031 38.73 —.4 —.3) +3.3 +3.6 
——= 115,341 6,935,802 60 13) (8) (*) | —2.7 -.7 ee 5,082 320.030 65.00 -.3 — .3} 2.3 —2.3 
Mont.... 6,747 429 062 63.59} —.3 —.3) —6.6 —5.8 Mont.... 341 23.954 70.25) +5.9 +4.4, —7.8 —10.6 
Nebr.... 14,832 1,062,470 71.63 —.3 —1.4, —4.8 —.5 Nebr.... 818 71,023 86.83) —1.6 —4.2 —11.5 +10.2 
= 2,594 194,379 74.93} —.2 (®) | —1.4 +7.0 Nev..... 190 18,777 98.83} +2.2 +2.1) +9.2 +10.4 
_ a 4,827 379 ,397 78.60 +.2) +1.3) —4.5 +3.7 4) 245 20.014 81.69 —.8 +1.0! +2.9 +8.5 
_* 18,952 1,706,501 90.04! +.1 +.1 —.4 +2.4 | 947 80,452 84.95 +.3 —.7| +2.3 +5.1 
N. Mex... 10,945 745,202) 68.09| +.4 +.4) +4.1 +9.2 N. Mex... 369 23,066) 62.51) —1.1 “19 -3.1 —5.4 
SS 81,415 8,720,739 17.1 —.3 —.9) —4.1 +1.6 i. 3,839 435,873) 113.54 +.1 —1.2} -—3.7 +.7 
a 48 , 266 2,118,966 43.90; —.1 +2.1} —3.6 +1.8 Se ae 5,208 285,070 54.74 +.5 +.2 +.5 +4.6 
N. Dak.. 7,213 626.754 86.89) —.4 —7.1) —1.8 +1.9 N. Dak.. 96 6,568 68.42) (4) (*) | -7.7 —2.2 
Ohio..... 89,133 6.982.484 78.34; +.1 +3.1 —.7 +18.3 i ee 3,507 259 647 74.04 0 +2.1) —4.4 +10.2 
Okla_.... 89,294) 7,079,403} 79.28 (6) | —.2| —2.2 +1.6 ee 1,848 180,953; 97.92) +.1 +.2) —2.0 +2.1 
Oreg..... 17,030 1,475,100 86.62; (8) (*) 2.9 +13.5 SS 265 26 00 98.11 —.4 Ta -—2.2 +16.6 
eats 50.082 3,425,982 68.41) +.2 +.3 —.3 (4) 17,792 1,320,807 74.24 +.1 +.3) +1.7 +18.1 
oe 38,965 320 , 902 8.24) —.5 —.3) —2.9 —a8 PF Baccus 1,902 15,618 8.21 —.5 —.3; +1.9 +1.1 
. ae 6,757 546,114 80.82) —.3 +.4) —2.3 +3.1 ck ee 26 9.846 78.14) +3.3 +.5) +7.7 +9.9 
DD Seine 32,035 1,275,047 39.80; —.1 +2.1) —4.9 “ee eee ccas 1,708 75,726 44.34 —.2 +1.5 —.7 +2.2 
8. Dak... 8,741 545,136 wie —.5 —.3) —4.4 +.3 8. Dak... 168 10,027 59.68) -+1.2 +1.6) +2.4 +3.9 
Tenn.-... 54,437 2,278,141 41.85 —.1 —-1.3) —3.8 —7.3 Tenn.... 2,764 130,614 47.26) (8) —.5) —3.8 —5.4 
= 221 , 635) 11,723,671 52.90; () (s) | — .6 +1.0 5 re 6,365 372.378; 58.50) (6) +.1 —.1 +2.4 
Utah.... 7,794) 564,482 72.43) —.4 +.6; —4.0 +4.2 Utah.... 199 14,421 72.47; —1.0 —.8) —1.0 +5.8 
| 5.527| 352,320 63.75) —.5| —.4) —5.0 +5.5 , , Tr 136 8,683 63.85 —.7 +1.2) +1.5 +7.3 
oe 550| 13,010} 23.65) —.4| —.3| -—3.8 —2.9 YW. 8c... 19 484) (4) (4) (*) (4) (*) 
cided 14,518] 654,654) 45.09, +.1) 41.8) —4.0] 43.7 ae 1,239 67,689} 54.63 3] +4] 41.4) 44.2 
Wash... 48,498 4,485,176) 92.48) —.3 +7.4, —5.1 +3.7 Wash.... 723 74,691; 103.31) +1.8 +10.9| -—27 +5.1 
We VO.n cc 19,262 752,464 39.06) —.3) —.3) —4.9 +11.1 We Vaio. 1,017 42.066 41.36 —.3 —.5) —2.5 +7.8 
; 34,908 2,891,098 82.82) —.6| —2.4) —4.0 +2.1  — 965 81,497 84.45 —.5 —.9) —4.3 1.6 
Wyo..._. 3,241) 230,052} 70.98) —.5| —-4| —5.8) —4.3 Wyo..... 63) 4,414] 70.06} (4) (4) (4) (4) 











1 For definition of terms sce the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Includes 3,489 recipients aged 60-4 in Colorado and nayments of $331,372 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

41n addition, sumpplemental payments of $13,873 from general assistance 
funds were made to 52 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Percentage change not comnputed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

© Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





1! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $38,030 to 327 recipl- 
ents: Missouri, $49,209 to 745 recipients; and Pennsylvania. $302,943 to 11,434 
recipients. 

3 Decrease of less than 9.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients, 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1960 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 

































































| 
| | Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
j iceteciaieae sé asi 
‘ | te ad | Average per— July 1960 in— | August 1959 in— 
State i?) | | } 
families | , Bo | Total rm a l 
| Total? Children | amount | | wo Number 
| Family | Recipient | of Amount Amount 
| } | recipients | | | reetplents 
: } | 
| ne a on-------] 784,105 2,982,379 | 2,299,094 \$87, 614,738 | $111.74 $29.38 —0,8 —0.1 | +2.5 +6.2 
Pe Cee | 21,075 $4,704, 66,321 | 820,760 38.94 9.69 ~s1 +6 ~3.7 +-32.8 
| SRR er ae | 1,194 4,071 3,056 132,014 110.56 32.43 —2.4 —2.2 | +6.6 +10.6 
/ Se ee 7,534 30,098 | 23,076 911,856 121.03 30.30 +1.4 +1.6 +13.2 +10.9 
Sea j 6,658 25,213 | 19,782 402,855 60.55 15.98 +2.0 +1.0 | —5.0 -—1.7 
California... 75,808 269,972 211,678 | 12,430,408 163.97 16.04 + .6 | +1.5 | +7.3 +9.1 
= | See 7,314 28,3: 22,224 940 , 967 128.65 33.22 (@) } —.7 | +5.6 +8.5 
i Se aera 7/462 iD» 19,052 1,170,089 156.81 46.06 +.8 | -1.9 +6.3 +2.5 
i” | ee eee 1,628 6,270 4,846 127 ,630 78.40 20.36 +1.9 | —9.1 +3.4 +8.0 
District of Columbia_...._____. 4,762 21,260 16,831 714,668 150.08 33.62 +2.5 | +1.8 + 24.7 +25.8 
Ss ee ere 23,899 87,078 08 , 504 1,468 ,474 61.44 16.86 -1.7 j —.2 —15.0 —11.9 
eee eee eae 14,934 55,212 42,755 1,309,035 87.65 23.71 —.8 | —.8 —2.1 —2.5 
a ee oe. See 110 637 534 7,291 66.28 11.45 +6.0 —2.4 +51.7 +49.9 
Ud ae eae 2,355 9,103 7,220 315,031 133.77 34.61 —1.2 + .7 —2.5 —7.5 
Se ees | 2,190 8,163 6,033 331,422 151.33 40.60 +2.9 +3.7 +16.8 +17.8 
| ae rae ad 35,891 150,652 116,824 5,911,448 164,71 39.24 + .6 + .5 +5.9 +7.1 
| ss ea 11,379 11,990 31,784 1,169,191 102.75 27.84 —.5 —1.3 +1.3 +2.1 
_ SSS aa 9,271 34,235 25,839 1,267,992 136.77 37.04 +1.0 +1.3 +6.5 +10.6 
EEE CR aaa 6,100 23,315 18,399 858,021 140.66 36.80 —.5 +.7 +7.5 +11.8 
J =a seamen 20,395 73,283 55,105 1,758,145 86.20 23.99 +.1 —.1 —2.2 +16.4 
J ar 18,539 72,25 55,660 1,742,359 93.98 24.12 —29.4 —28.3 —26.9 —19.5 
| __ _  O SESS: 5,702 20,190 14,936 553,721 97.11 27.43 (4) —.2 +2.9 +3.0 
a re 8,497 35, 466 27 , 86 1,019,670 120.00 28.75 —.1 —2.7 —.8 —-.1 
Massachusetts..............___. 14,364 48,758 36,751 2,187,380 152.28 44.86 —.3 +.8 +3.4 +6.8 
|i‘: 26, 685 95,626 70,398 3,494,277 130.95 36.54 +.2 + .2 To —3.8 
| ae ae 10,023 34,631 26 , 986 1,605,782 160.21 46.37 —.1 +3.8 +5.7 +10.4 
=e: 19,892 77,138 60,546 724,968 36.45 9.40 +.2 +.1 +6.1 —6.5 
i... eee ad 26,253 99,936 75,781 2,291 , 987 87.30 22.93 —.2 —.2 +2.0 —2.2 
i Ee 1,811 6,818 5,380 220,979 122.02 32.41 —.§ —2.0 —.§ —2.9 
ea eee: 2,811 10,701 8,198 318,444 113.28 29.76 +.9 +.6 +3.1 +9.2 
ear 1,170 3,986 3,124 105,760 90.39 26.53 + .6 + .3 +16.4 +15.1 
New Hampshire. ........_..__- 1,010 3,881 2,928 160,159 158.57 41.27 —2.8 —2.4 —1.9 —1.6 
i ep 15,225 53,163 40,299 2,472,868 162.42 46.51 +1.9 +2.4 +41.4 +42,1 
| ea 7,844 30,894 23,893 979,919 124.93 31.72 +.7 +.9 +10.0 +16.5 
i ee 67,109 266,544 201,854 | 11,213,624 167.10 42.07 +1.1 + .5 +4.0 +6.6 
North Carolina................. 25,658 101 ,445 78,317 2,002,281 78.04 19.74 —.7 +.3 +1.9 +2.5 
bn ee ae 1,824 6,872 5,365 263 , 464 144.44 38.34 —1.2 —4.3 +7.1 +7.8 
Se ee 26,636 106 , 221 81,173 | 3,184,040 119.54 29.98 +.8 +1.0 +11.5 +18.5 
| 2 eae 18,074 64,300 48,880 | 2,041,507 112.95 31.75 .6 +1.0 +6.3 +6.7 
Lo a es 5,680 19,820 14,930 801 , 800 141.16 40.45 (*) (4) +10.9 +15.9 
6. ae 48,279 190,371 144,953 | 6,019,063 124.67 31.62 +.8 +.9 +5.6 +6.2 
4.) aS 56,703 217,102 174,276 839,191 14.80 3.87 +.1 + .2 +9.5 +5.6 
i 3 eas 4,457 16,284 12,273 7. 306 140.07 38.34 +.7 +3.4 +1.0 +7.9 
South Carolina................. 9,282 36,951 29 , 22 270 57.24 | 14.38 —.9 —.3 —1.7 —1.8 
South Dakota.................- 3,158 10,919 8,202 342°730 108.53 | 31.39 —.5 +.1 +2.3 +9.5 
Ca a 21,904 81,257 61,521 1,520,562 69.42 18.71 +.1 —.5 +.2 +.3 
(. Sa eee ae 19,298 80,292 61/337 1,398,301 72.46 17.42 —1.6 —.9 —16.9 —15.1 
J, See ee aeeeens 3,487 12,589 9,410 487 , 296 139.75 38.71 +1.3 +1.4 +4.4 19.0 
«ss ees 1,243 | 4,411 3,306 135,581 109.08 30.74 —2.4 —1.8 —.2 +.7 
Virgin Islands...........- cm 262 | 932 779 12,824 48.95 13.76 +1.4 +1.1 +22.3 +39.9 
=e aweada | 9,416 37,884 29,824 810,148 86.04 21.38 +.5 | +2.1 +3.1 +7.3 
bo es | 11,650 40,170 31,269 | 1,940,114 166.53 | 48.30 +1.0 | +4.5 +7.8 +14.6 
Weee Vague. ....s........ ----| 20,202 78,845 61,566 | 1,924,622 | 95.27 | 24.41 | —.9 —.9 +.8 +9.4 
bof eo Oe re 9,301 34,207 26,082 | 1,504,340 | 161.74 | 43.98 | —.5 +.7 +3.1 +5.3 
La eae 702 2,539 1,937 92,104 | 131.20 36.28 +.8 +1.3 —5.8 —8.1 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- determining the amount of assistance, 
ject to revision. 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 4 Decrease of Jess than 0.05 percent. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
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TABLE 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Re- 
cipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1960 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 


TABLE 16.—eneral assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, August 1960 ' 


(Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 











Num- 
. ber of 
Stat 
State recip- 
fents 
Total... 366,437) 
{ —_——— 
ae 12,270 
| | 7,280 
Calif..... | 0, 664 
«ee 5,642 
Conn.-.-} 2,162 
See j 373 
e ..... 2,842 
>, ——e | 3 
a 


Guam_.- 


Hawaii-_-| 


La Seas 


Mich 


_ ae 














Paymentsto | 
recipients } 
' 

Total {| Aver- 

amount | age 
; 
! 

$24,302, 750| $66.32 
36.33} 
38.84) 
94.53} 

69.08 
122.70! 

56,62 

74.93 
(4.41) 
bs 51.83) 
0a 76 
73.45) 

+ 82.81 
SUSY 

83.72 

53.26 

11 

os. 54 

Hot 

i. 124.71 
j | 

480,974 99.35 
148,421 26 
414,440 53 
959, 980 5! 
89,133 72.00 
129, 170; 70.47 
40,339) 94.25 
658,269} 93.73 
164,949] 66.43 
3,742,914 102.55 
947,750 50.10 
100, 187 87.19 
SSS, 213) 71.51) 
854,160} $9.40) 
481,200! 96.82 
1,077,858 61.23 
193,886) 8.76 
250,155! 85.58 
339, 10 43.70 
74,297 64.55 
427 , 860 15.52 
351,731 54.27 
184,583 77.88 
58,425 63.85] 
2,879 26.66 
325,826} 50.78 
698,087; 101.038 
304, 702} 41.61 
351,640; 102.49 


37,918 72.78 


Percentage change from— 


July 1960 
in— 


Num- 
ber 





ee 


+0.5 +-().7) 
—.1 ) 
+-.7 +.1) 
+-3.0 +3.3 
+.5 —.8 
—2,1 13.0 
+4.5 11.9 
4+-.4 +1.0 
+ .6 2.3 
+t +. 
7 10,2 
y +1.3 
, +.4 
+3. 2.5 
2 +-_t) 
a 
1 ‘ 
1 73.1 
1 +1.5 
+-.t +-.4 
+1.6 +2.0 
+.1 oP 
iY) 1.0 
8 8 
+-.2 5a 
aad +.5 
+-1.3 1.4 
3 ee 
+.9 +2.7 
—1.5 —17.0 
+1.3 +2.2 
+1.7 +2.0 
4. ] 
+.2 re ) 
1.4 +3.1 
3 +1.6 
1 +.3 
2.1 +1.1 
had +1.6 
+-.1 +1.0 
41.9 +.8 
0 T.9 
+1.7 +4.0 
+-.4 Td.0 
0 —.3 
+2.9 2.4 
+1.2 42.1) 


August 1959 
in— 


—e 
Num- | 4 mount 


be 


—e Flow ow 


tiene ess 


wee 


to 


SF 





, 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
? Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 
4 Program initiated January 1, 1960. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Payments to Percentage change from— 























cases 
| " ne a ed - ct os Se 
State om | July 1960 August 1959 
cases | in— | in— 
7 Total Aver- a2 Pin i 
amount age 7 | 
| - 
— Amount| —_ Amount 
| 
| | | 
Total?.; 360,000) $24,604,000) $68.39, +1.9 +4.4 3 ~4.8 
| en 71 903} 12.72 3) | 3) | —29.7 — 32.6 
Alaska... 152 10,252) 67.45) 43.4) 410.5) -10.1) 0 -1.6 
re 3,398 166,825 49.10) +6.0 +3.8' +13.4 +-30.3 
| ae 355 5,340 15.04) +4.7 +12.0) +37.6 +40.7 
Calif... .. 33,716) 2,040,967, 60.53) 42.8] 42.9) 42.8)  +7.5 
Colo..... 252 56,321; 44.98! +2.9! +5.4) +13.0 +17.¥ 
Conn...- 44,50 $323,398! 71.75} +1.4 +6.4) +2.6 +4.0 
a 1,532 97,783) 63.83 —.3 11.0] —2.0 2.3 
Ss 1,354 100,173 73.98! +3.1 +2. lv 4 
pee, #3. 9,700 $17,000 : 
Ge... m 2,474 ti, 384 26.83) +7.6 +7.7 10.7 +14.6 
| 
Guam... 2 43 3) | & 3 s 3 
llawaii-- 9O5 70,274 75.65! —3.1 — 6 16.7 -13.4 
Ill z 41,728 4,083,390 97.86) +2.0 -7.8 12. —4.0 
Ind 16,748 SSS, 480 35.14 —.3 $1.3 20.6 12.7 
lowa 3,827 140,096) 36.61) +3.0 +3.8) +9. $15.7 
Kans 3h 153,278 65.18 3.0 +4.3 19.0 +268 
3 1,943 62,017 31.92 +.1 14.1, +2 +1.1 
i 8,228 $22,616 51.36 -—.7 of —7.5 3.3 
Maine 1,082 70,562 35.60 2.t 7 S 7.6 
Pes. 2,81 182,086! 64.68 2.9 2.7 8.2 14.4 
Mass 7,441 SUS , O77 68.36 1.0 +7.7 11.1 8.7 
Mich. 28,001 2,858,029} 101.85} +1.8 12.3 
Minn. 7,366 545,114 74.00) +2.7 11.0 
Miss... 1,042 15,348 14.78; +1. 1.4 
| ae 8,710 465 258 53.42 ey a 
Mont 1,044 50, 404 48.34 +1.9 8.5 
Nebr 1,109 54,722 49.34 11.s 11.2 
MOY... 283 11,482 40.57) 4-13.7 3.4 
ie Etuns OS6 33,450 48. 74 —3.4 3.4 
A 7,026 $12,187) 106.50 —. 2.6 
N. Mex 70K 30,434 43.11 +4.1 3.6 
ys Se 33,205 3,037,199 91.22 —, 8 
Ch See 2,022 55,541 27.47' +9.4 13.9 19.9 +44.6 
N. Dak.. 306 13,376 43.71} +5.9 —7.1 2.5 17.7 
Ohio_..-- 32,114 2,334, 268 72. +2.7 $3.0 8.8 —4.1 
Gna... 7,049 99,681} 14, 10.1 20.7) +4.4 +14.0 
Oreg..... 4,860 278, 500 57.8 oe 100.1 +148.3 
: 38, OSt 2,815, 189 +1.0 +8 6.8 14.6 
P; 8 1,70 12,209 125.2 +118.0 —5.7 4.5 
ot ee 2,607 182,671 9.5 —7.1 13.7 13.3 
ae 1,62 51,802 5.8 +5.9) +25.4 +74.0 
S. Dak 20 6,150 24.6 6.5 $4.5 41.8 
Tenn... 2,011 32,701 +3.6 +1.1, +2.0 +-14.0 
Pex. *... 8,400 232,000 = | ? Ds aie = 
Utah... . SIS 134, 186 73 81| +10.1) +21.8) +8.6 -23.4 
ee 1,000 i | es aes 7 NS, RE PE aires 
= See 108 2,680! 24.81 0 —1.2, —1.8 -+-2.4 
_ 1,761 71,648 40.69) +2.3 —.1} —6.5 —2.8 
Wash_-_-. 9,345 GRS, 163 73.64) +3.6 +6.3) +11.2 $17.7 
W. ¥R.... 305 71,527) 31.03 +.2 —.5) —9.0 -13.1 
alae ates 7,032 574,887 81.75; +4.1 +2.2!' -—2.2 +5.9 
Wess | 32) 20,210; 60.87; +5.4 $2.5, +3.4) +10.1 


} ' } | 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 

4 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

§ Partly estimated. 

6 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
850 | > ae ] [ on i | ~~ a 
~ SMES 
in 3 
i o 
800 | - | [ ] | 400 
» y “ 
750 f : | + -- UNEMPLOYMENT 1 300 
— INSURANCE 
700 } 1 | ; 200 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
(AGED ONLY) 
650 |} f 1 | 1100 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
Saber rteeerter Oe Te eee 
600 | Lt 0 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
550 } 200 
wa ‘ 
500 } a r 150 
~. OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
Vv ~) DISABILITY INSURANCE 
A (MOTHERS AND CHILDREN) 2/ 
450 | yy } 100 
a es 
AiD TO 
DEPENDENT 
400 CHILDRENS 50 
350 8) 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
300 T " 1 60 
— 
250} 50 
200 } e 40 
OASDI oe?" 
(DISABLED PERSONS) |, ied 
pee GD GED ey GED CED ED SED SED EP e* 
150} OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE .° 30 
. 
too*” 
100} AID TO THE 20 
PERMANENTLY AND 
TOTALLY DISABLED 
50 } 10 
eS 
AID TO THE BLIND 
| 
l | | a 
° a MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC MAR JUNE SEPT. DEC 
1940 1945 1950 1955 1959 1960 1940 1945 1950 1955 1959 1960 
*Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid or parent's benefits. 


during month (current-payment status) ; annual data represent 
average monthly total. Public assistance: payments during 
month under all State programs; annual data represent average 
monthly total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid 
during month under all State laws; annual data represent 
average monthly total. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower'’s, 


2 Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable to young 
wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child’s benefit 
payable to children under age 18. 

*Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included 
in assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

* Disabled workers aged 50—64 or disabled dependent children 
aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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Silver Anniversary Issue 


The Socian Securtry Butietrn for August 1960 is a 
special issue commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Social Security Act. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare contributes a brief statement, and 
the Commissioner of Social Security looks at past progress 
in social security and outlines the challenges of the future. 
Other articles include reviews of program developments 
under the Social Security Act and a survey of the general 


social security status of the American population. 


Copies of the August issue may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U 


. 5S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Single copies are 55 cents. 








